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How Texas Looks to a New-Yorker. 


(Contributed Article to Leslie's Weekly.) 


FAVORABLE, — strongly 
and emphatically favora- 
ble, were the impressions 
of and from Texas. The 
vastness and variety of her 
territory grew upon the 
observer day by day. Im- 
pressed with the greatness 
of her resources one became 
almost astonished at the di- 
versity of her products. 
The insect which in some 
parts of Texas destroyed 
the growing grain in the 
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spring did not rob that field of its season’s crop, for it was 
immediately re-plowed, planted with cotton, and gave the 
owner a full return. 

The stronger impression, however, was made upon the 
New-Yorker by the Texan as an individual. Exceptions 
but prove the rule, and the rule obtained that more manly 
men and more womanly women than those with whom the 
New-Yorkers were brought into contact during their so- 
journ in the State are rarely, if ever, met. True, every 
Texan was a natural-born orator, ready to speak, and to 
speak well, in the field, on the boat, at the break fast-table, 
at lunch, at the banquet—any where and everywhere that 
men were assembled ; nevertheless, the Texans are strong, 
earnest men with convictions, haters of shams and prickers 
of bubbles of fraud, suspicious of ‘* airy externals” and 
self-conceits, but recognizing a man for what he really is 
and what he has of ability in him. 

Courteous, hospitable, and frank, meaning what they say 
and saying what they mean, the Texans expect from and ac- 
cord to a guest the same frankness, the same candor. Texas 
is enjoying prosperity, and that, too, emanating from 
within. herself ; and prosperity is a practical answer to a 
great many theoretical propositions. This prosperity has 
produced an evolution in the financial and commercial life 
of Texas, and without a revolution. 

The Texas of to-day is not the Texas of yesterday. The 
prosperity of Texas, her business growth, has brought the 
business man in the ascendency, and has negatived the ar- 
gument of the calamity howler and downed the ultra-pop- 
ulist. Men engaged in profitable, legitimate business pur- 
suits have no time to waste on theories or theorists. Pros- 
perity is having a tendency to conduct into obscurity the 
mere politician who needs the financial support of an office, 
because otherwise he is not self-supporting. This class of 
man, in Texas as well as elsewhere, is being .understood by 
the thinking public, and is being retired accordingly. His 
counsels seem te be no longer heeded, and he sits on the 
outside circle seeking admittance, but being denied recog- 
nition in the counsels of men. 

The business man and the business idea are in the ascend- 
ency in Texas, and will eventually control. After digest- 
ing all that is heard, all that is said on both sides in Texas 
respecting capital, the impression obtains that Texas is not 
antagonistic to capital, but that she is not fully acquainted 
with capital in the form of combinations. The demand for 
individuality or for individual liberty stands out so strong 
in the Texan, and he has heard so much of the destruction 
of competition, the suppression of the individual, of finan- 
cial slavery, and of the vampires of Wall Street. that he 
hesitates to drop the war-cry against trusts and combina- 
tions. An Eastern capitalist is apt to be watched lest he 
have concealed about his person or in his baggage, an 
octopus, which, let loose in Texas, might overturn con- 
stitutional liberty in the State. 

Individuality is at a premium in Texas, and one is not 
sure but that the primary cause or underlying principle 
of the so-called anti-trust laws of Texas was a defiance 
thrown out to the world against the suppression of indi- 
vidualism by aggregation or combination in any shape, 
enunciating the principle, possibly with an excess of lan- 
guage and a redundancy of words, but always emphasiz- 
ing the doctrine, insisting on the individualism of the man 

(Continued on page 548.) 


The ’Cycle and the City Problem. 


It has been generally agreed among political economists and 
social reformers for many years that the tendency of the people 
in all civilized lands to mass themselves in cities is a wrong, ab- 
normal, and unhealthy tendency—a thing to be greatly deplored 
and stoutly condemned. How to counteract the movement 
toward the cities, how ‘‘to keep the boys on the farm,” has 
been the topic of perennial and endless discussion and the theme 
of many books. But up to very recent days no practicable so- 
lution has been offered for the problem, and the rush of popula- 
tion toward the towns has gone steadily on with ever-increasing 
volume, and the economist and ‘the reformer have been com- 
pelled to look on in helpless despair. 

Light is now dawning upon the situation, however ; a coun- 
teractive force bas apparently begun to work in turning the 
tide backward toward the freer, happier, better life of the 
country. And this force is made up of unexpected elements 
and it acts in unexpected ways. It has not been the work of 
theorists ; it has not come about by any preaching or teaching 
as to the evils of city life. All that has availed nothing. The 
tide has been turned by indirect means, by agencies of a purely 
mechanical sort, in which all intention of a corrective or re- 
formatory character has been entirely wanting. The trolley- 
car has been a powerful factor in the case ; the automobile has 
helped somewhat, but the bicycle has done more than all other 
agencies put together. 

A well-known scientific writer, Mr. H. G. Wells, in the cur- 
rent number of the Fortnightly Review, declares rapid transit 
to be the solvent of the municipal problem, and he predicts that 
by the year 2000 A. D. the world will have no great cities ; the 
people will be scattered over the country, enjoying the delights 
of rural life. We believe that the prediction will prove true, 
but that the credit of the revolution will belong to the wheel 
more than to the electric motor or any other agency. It is the 
wheel that for the past twenty years or more has been turning 
the thoughts, hopes, and ambitions, as well as the bodies, of city 
folk toward the country, and has given the latter a taste for its 
comforts and delights ; it has set the fashion for country living. 

Tens of thousands of men and women who had neither the 
facilities nor the means enabling them to gain frequent and 
extended glimpses of the rural districts have been able to do so 
on the wheel, and thus have developed a love for country life 
which they did not have before. The wheel has done more also 
in securing good-roads legislation and in awakening a general 
interest in this important movement than all other agencies 
combined, and improved highways constitute one of the most 
powerful magnets for drawing home-seekers away from the 
cities and towns out among the meadows, streams, and fields 
of the open country. Therefore let credit be given to whom 
credit is due. The trolley and the automobile are playing an 
important part in the movement countryward, but they are 
later comers in the field. The wheel leads the procession ; it is 
the pioneer. 


A Great Wilderness at Our Doors. 


THERE is something highly flattering to human vanity in The 
fact that a plant for the making of artificial ice will be in 
operation in the far northern city of Dawson during the ap- 
proaching summer. And when, in addition to this, the Average 
Man—otherwise the ‘* Great Anonymous,” mentioned by George 
Eliot—learns that in many parts of Alaska all kinds of grain 
can be grown as successfully as in the Dakotas, that potatoes 
can beproduced at the rate of 300 bushels to the acre, that sheep 
have‘ample pasture the whole year round, and that the climate 
is more congenial than that of Wyoming or Montana—when the 
Average Man learns these things he may imagine that, so far as 
the continent of North America is concerned, he knows it all. 

But there could be no more ludicrously mistaken notion than 
that. The fact is that between the St.’ Lawrence River and the 
farthest outpost of the white man’s advance beyond the Arctic 
Circle there lies an unknown world which at once invites and 
challenges the daring of American explorers. The Dominion of 
Canada comprises about 3,450,000 square miles of territory. Of 
this great area 1,250,000 square miles are still to mankind asa 
book with uncut pages. And of this territory, as yet untouched 
by exploration, 954,000 square miles—an expanse almost as exten- 
sive as the original thirteen States—lie south of the Arctic 
Circle and contain, it is fair to assume, the material elements of 
an empire. 

The largest-of these unexplored areas is the Labrador penin- 
sula—289,000 square miles in extent, which is considerably more 
extensive than the State of Texas, and more than twice as 
great as Great Britain and Ireland. Another, which ranges 
from the west coast of Hudson’s Bay to Great Slave Lake and 
Hatchet and Reindeer rivers, has an area of 178,000 square 
miles, which is but a fraction less than the combined areas of 
the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. To 
the south of Hudson’s Bay, between the Severn and Ottawa- 
pishkat rivers, stretches another unknown region covering 22,- 
000 square miles—a territory but slightly less extensive than 
West Virginia—while on the south and east of James’s Bay and 
not far remote from established civilization, lies a vast area of 
35,000 square miles—about the size of Indiana—which the white 
man has never penetrated. 

What wealth of minerals, of forest, of fisheries and of fur- 
bearing animals this unknown empire holds for the sturdy pio- 
neer is a problem which he must solve for himself. But the 
territory is surrounded by regions which have made opulent re- 
turns to its invaders, and its mystery, its possibilities, and its 
accessibility serve as an inspiration to the spirit of adventure 
which must at no distant day bring it within the borders of 
civilization. 


Abuse of Newspaper Freedom. 


No abuse of the freedom of speech enjoyed by the American 
newspaper is so reprehensible as careless and unfounded state- 
ments affecting the character and good name of prominent 
men. A specially flagrant instance of this sort occurred re- 





cently in the circulation of a statement which, it was allezeg. 
had been made by Professor A. R. Crook, of the department of 
mineralogy at the Northwestern University, Illinois, before g 
class of young men and women. The utterance attributed to 
the professor was extremely silly and unbecoming, and, ha) he 
actually been guilty of it, would have been a sufficient griung 
for his removal from the institution. The statement, how+ver 
was made the subject of a sensational paragraph whic! ap 
peared often in elaborated form in newspapers all over the 
country, and was made worse afterward by alleged intery ews 
and letters referring to the same matter purporting to : ome 
from the same source. Now, to our positive knowledge, Pro 
fessor Crook never uttered the words attributed to him. ang 
the original newspaper statement to that effect and the al -geq 
interviews following were a tissue of falsehoods from begi ing 
toend. Professor Crook has no ladies in his classes in n) ner. 
alogy, and no such words as those put in his mouth wer eye, 
uttered by him at any time or place. The whole story wa . the 
invention of a careless student, from whom it was caug up 


by a Chicago reporter as a good piece of ‘‘ copy.” As Pro! ssor 
Crook is a person of refined instincts and a thorough gentl. jan, 
as well as a discreet and able instructor, the measure of  ajp 
and mortification which he has suffered by the circulati , of 


these silly and stupid lies can be partially realized. (It is « pity 
that no adequate punishment can be visited upon the pai re- 
sponsible for setting them afloat. No newspaper should pi lish 
a story of this kind affecting the personal character of a re- ect 
able man without at first being satisfied of its absolute tru: fy) 
ness. It should be borne in mind always that even the me. and 
women most prominent in the public eye have some r hts 
which newspapers are bound to respect. 


The Plain Truth, 


THE meeting of the Southern Industrial Association in J hila- 
delphia on June 11th will be an event of special and happ. sig- 
nificance. It is the first time that the association has been « led 
together so far outside the South, but the idea is an exc: |Jent 
one, since the industrial development of the section repres: ited 
depends to a large degree upon Northern capital and Nor. ierp 
enterprise. This may be said without any disparagemet to 
the many citizens of Southern birth and residence who ai» en- 
gaged in industrial pursuits in the South, and to whose en: rgy, 
pluck, and progressive spirit that part of the Union owes so 
much of its present prosperity and its future promise. It may 
be truly said also that no section of the country can hold tself 
aloof or independent of other sections in matters of this ‘ind 
There can be no North and South, no East and West, in the 
struggle for commercial and industrial supremacy in which 
America is now engaged, and which threatens to array against 
us the whole of continental Europe. In this war we must stand 
or fall together, under one name and one flag. 


In spite of the prolonged agitation over the question of trusts 
and other aggregations of capital, and the frequent reiteration 
of the facts as to the vast wealth accumulated by many indi- 
vidual Americans, the public generally has failed to grasp the 
significant truth that such conditions have developed in this 
free and independent land within the brief space of a century 
as to favor the accumulation of greater wealth and to produce 
a much larger number of individuals possessed of great riches 
than in any other country on the globe. What England, Frinee, 
and Germany, with their accumulative advantages and proc- 
esses running back over many centuries, have failed to do for 
their people individually or collectively, has been accomplished 
on the virgin soil of America in a few decades. Thus it is 
shown in a recent résumé of the “‘ chrysocracy of the United 
States ” in a prominent New York newspaper, that we have in 
this country 3,828 millionaires out of a population a little in 
excess of 76,000,000, who own $16,000,000,000 of the $81,750),(00,- 
000 at which our entire property is fairly valued. It is also 
shown, in this same connection, that “‘ in eighty-seven per «ent. 
of the cases our millionaires have built their own fortunes, very 
many from the very bottom, and a large number on fownda- 
tions laid by fathers or grandfathers.” This means tht all 
these fortunes, inherited and otherwise, have been mi ‘e in 
America, and are due to conditions and circumstances of }\rely 
American origin and character. The riches that have ‘nade 
the name of Croesus a synonym for untold treasure, and even 
the fable of Midas, whose touch turned everything into go! |, are 
weak conceptions compared with the wealth-producing re. |ities 
of America. iat 

If anything more were needed to exonerate the missic:\aries 
in China from the charges of greed, selfishness, and c: velty 
made against them by various narrow-minded and supv ‘icial 
persons, it would be furnished by the statements of Mister 
Conger. ‘‘ I am prepared,” he says, ‘‘ to justify the conc ict of 
the American missionaries before the siege and after the ge.” 
Mr. Conger then describes the situation briefly, showi1 that 
the missionaries in Peking at the time of the siege and a’ °r, 80 
far from being guilty of looting and other offenses, rea’ © per- 
formed a noble and heroic part in caring for the w: ‘ts of 
thousands of helpless and suffering natives. The trut! f the 
matter is that the indiscriminate and reckless attack. made 
upon the good name of the little band of devoted men «. 4 wo 
men who have given up their lives to mission service i: hina 
have been shameful and wickedly unjust. These peop have 
sacrificed almost everything that men generally hold ear to 
labor for the moral and spiritual welfare of the degra: .d and 
benighted masses of China, and with practically no ot er re 
ward in view than the consciousness of having performe : what 
they believe to be a God-given duty. Mission-work has been iD 
progress in China for many years, and that the country has 
been vastly benefited by it in many practical and piaterial 
ways—in better schools, in improved medical service, ani other 
directions—is beyond all question. Li Hung Chang a! other 
enlightened Chinamen, and many American and Brit'<h offi- 
cials resident in China, have freely testified to the good work of 
the missionaries. Such evidence cannot be overcome }y the 
flippant and ill-considered criticisms of a few persons who are 
manifestly ignorant of the facts of the case. 
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(ae American suspicion that ingratitude is an ingredient 
of the Cuban character finds contradiction in the strong move 
ment which is on 
foot in that island 
looking to the elec- 
tion of Mr. T. Es 
trada Palmaas first 
President of the 
new republic. To 
make him their 
choice the Cubans 
must pass over the 
heads of their great 
military leaders 
Generals Gomez 
and Masso, and if 
Palma is elected it 
willbe thefirst time 
in history that an 
American republic 
has placed civil 
abov military service in bestowing rewards on its liberators. 
That the Cubans should do this speaks well of their calmness 
ands briety of judgment, and is of most auspicious and happy 
augu y for the future stability of the republic. When Mr. 
Palt met the Cuban delegation at the Fifth Avenue Hotel in 
New .ork recently, the question of his candidacy for President 
of t! republic was discussed. He hurried back to his country 
hom: «t Central Valley, and said nothing as to the purpose of 
his v. it to New York. Sefior Domingo Mendez Capote, chair- 
man \f the delegation, however, made little effort to conceal 
the stong leaning of the Cubans toward Mr. Palma as a candi- 
date. He said that Mr. Palma had the strongest following in 
Cuba of any man at this time. While General Masso had the 
supp *t of the poor, Palma could unite both the wealthy mercan- 
tile aod the poorer classes, and that having fought in a former 
war or Cuban independence he had the esteem of the soldiers. 
Seiior Capote shrugged his shoulders, as if he did not care, when 
asked whether anything would be done to qualify Gomez for 
the ollice. It was plain that he was not a strong adherent of 
the ol! soldier, who is disqualified under the constitution because 
he was born in San Domingo. ‘ There are no candidates for the 
presiiency at this time in Cuba,” Sefior Capote went on. ‘ No 
one has announced himself a candidate. I can say, however,” 
and he hesitated before he continued, with much effort to be 
precise, *‘ that I think it well within the probabilities that Sefior 
T. Estrada Palma will become a candidate. I also think it pos- 
sible—-well, I will say probable-—that he can be elected.” Seiior 
Capote was keenly alive to the fact that one great advantage 
which Mr. Palma had over all the other candidates was his 
absence from Cuba during the turmoil, strife, and jealousies of 
the period of reconstruction. Distance had singled him out as 
the man of all the leaders who had shown himself the calmest, 
most self-poised and free from partisan feeling. If closer con- 
tact should dispel the charm which his absence had spread 
about him, he felt that Mr. Palma had shown himself astute 
and able by keeping out of Cuba after the war, if for nothing 
else. ‘I’. Estrada Palma was a familiar person in New York 
City as head of the Cuban Junta in the trying period before the 
United States espoused the forlorn hope of his countrymen. 
Before he came to New York Mr. Palma had lost a large fort- 
une by confiscation, and had spent seven years in a Spanish 
prison for the part he took in a former uprising against misrule 
in Cuba. He refused to take the oath, as others did, that he 
would not bear arms again against Spain, although the refusal 
cost himall bohad. Heis amanof unusual intellectual attain- 
ments, and speaks five languages fluently. His rare executive 
abilities were shown when he was postmaster-general in Hon- 
duras under President Bogran. When he came to this country he 
opene a school for boys in Central Valley, Orange County, N. Y., 


MI ESTRADA PALMA, WHO MAY BE 
iE FIRST PRESIDENT OF CUBA. 


which inet with marked success until the duties of the Junta 
called him to New York. He would receive no pay for his serv- 
ices for Cuban independence, and when his long self-sacrifice 
had becn rewarded by peace he returned to his family in the 
count! Opportunities came which would have enabled him 


to recoup his fortune with the aid of his rare business and lin- 
guistic abilities had he desired. Instead he has remained poor, 
amode:'. unassuming patriot of heroic mould and historic type. 

=A short time ago there appeared in the American news- 
papers one morning a cablegram from Manila which had at 
its commencement these 
words in brackets: 
‘First uncensored ca- 
blegram sent from Ma- 
nila since the American 
occupation.” The great 
American public did not 
see the name signed at 
the bottom of those tele- 
grams, but the manager 
Of the Associated Press 
had seen it. It was 
“Emory.” Joseph Em- 
ory is the man to whom 
all the world must look 
for news from the Phil- 
ippines now. He was 
fortunate in being se- 
lected for the important 
position of Associated 
Press agent and chief of 
the cable station at Ma- 
nila just at the time that 
the government decided to allow the correspondents to send to 
the world true stories of the condition of affairs there. Emory 





JOSEPH EMORY, WHO SENDS US 
THE NEWS FROM MANILA, 


is one of the most capable men of the thousands employed by 
the Associated Press, the greatest news organization the world 
has ever known. He is only about thirty-five years old, but he 
has gained the confidence of the Associated Press managers, 
and they seldom make a mistake in judging men. A few years 
ago Emory was the editor, reporter, proof-reader, and devil on 
a country paper in South Haven, Mich. He went to Grand 
Rapids, where he was employed on a local paper, and later 
went to Detroit as its staff correspondent in that city. Then 
the Associated Press offered him the agency there, and he ac 
cepted it. Here he not only had to look out for all the news 
of Michigan, but for the Western part of Canada as well, hav- 
ing British Columbia and Manitoba under his jurisdiction. He 
soon got the reputation for being able to summarize a long story 
This means 
When 
the war broke out and Dewey made his dash into Manila har- 


as briefly and as well as any man in the country. 
much where enormous telegraph tolls are to be paid. 


bor the Associated Press had to have a man who could do this 
thing. Emory was selected as the best fitted, but time pressed 
and they had to dispatch a man from the Pacific coast after 
offering it to Emory. A few weeks ago he received a dispatch 
** Come to New York for 
He started thirty minutes later, and was 
offered the positicn of correspondent in Manila. 


from the directors of the association. 
it read. 


conference, 
He was to be 
in charge of all the news service of the Philippines, taking the 
place of the correspondent there, who had been sent to China 
with the allied army. He accepted. ‘‘ We'll start for Manila 
Wednesday,” he telegraphed his wife, and started with the chief 
of the Eastern division of the association for Washington, where 
he met Secretary of War Root, President McKinley, and the 
other members of the Cabinet. They were impressed with his 
appearance and decided to allow him free rein in sending dis 
patches when he should arrive. Then he started west and, 
joined by Mrs. Emory, went to Manila as fast as train and boat 
could bear him. That is the sort of man who is telling the 
world of the happenings in the far-off islands which have 
caused so much trouble and are attracting so much interest. 


=One of the most notable events of the recent State con 
vention of United Confederate Veterans at Columbia, 8. C., was 
the address of welcome delivered 
at the opening session in the Co 
lumbia Theatre by Miss Elizabeth 
Lumpkin, a Georgia girl, but now 
a resident of Columbia. The the 
atre was packed on this occasion 
with an audience of not less than 
2,000 people, largely old soldiers, 
and on the stage were such fa 
mous soldiers as Generals Wade 
Hampton and John B. Gordon. 
After several other speeches had 
been made Miss Lumpkin, a young 
woman dressed in white and with 
roses in her hair, was introduced 
as ‘‘a Georgia girl now living 
here, who would welcome the vis- 
itors to her adopted home.” The 
oration which followed took the 


house by storm. Such eloquence, 





such pathos, such lofty and enno- 
bling sentiment have rarely been 
MISS ELIZABETH LUMPKIN, on a > 
WHOSE RECENT ADDREss. heard from the lips of a woman. 
OF WELCOME AT A CON- 
FEDERATE REUNION 
IS THE TALK OF 
THE SOUTH. 


The grim and grizzled old vet- 
erans present were stirred as they 
have seldom been stirred before, 
and again the fair orator was 
cheered to the echo. An eye-witness relates that the chief 
justice of South Carolina, who was present, sat with tears 
streaming down his face during the pathetic parts of the ad- 
dress. ‘‘I cannot thank you enough for coming, you Geor- 
gians,” said Miss Lumpkin, at one point in her speech. ‘* They 
call me a ‘ Georgia Cracker,’ but little do they know how proud 
Iam of the title. Give me a horse and the knowledge that I 
am a ‘Georgia Cracker,’ and I'll ride the world down for 
you !” We have been accustomed to think of the South as the 
home of great orators, but until now all such have been mem- 
bers of the sterner sex. In Miss Lumpkin, however, we have 
an instance of a daughter of the South who seems as richly en 
dowed with the oratorical gift as any of the sons have ever 
been. 

=American journalists owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Adolph S. Ochs, the principal owner and publisher of the New 
York Times, for the 
practical demonstration 
he has given of the fact 
that the maintenance of 
the highest and _ best 
standards in the comduct 
of a daily newspaper is 
not inconsistent with 
business policy, 
that such a paper may 
publish ‘all the news 
that’s fit to print” for 
the sum of one cent a 
copy and still be a finan- 
cial success. Mr. Ochs 
has succeeded so well 
with the Times on this 
basis that he has been 
able to purchase a con 
trolling interest in the 


sound 





ADOLPH 8. OCHS. CHIEF O'VNER AND Philadelphia daily of th 

PUBLISHER OF THE NEW YORK I y of the 

AND PHILADELPHIA *‘ TIMES.” same name, which, with 
the assistance of his brother, Mr. George Ochs, he proposes to 
conduct along similar lines. In order to do this few, if any, 
changes will be necessary, since the Philadelphia Times, under the 
control of Colonel A. K. MeClure, has always been a clean, pro- 
gressive and high-class journal, with a reputation for fairness and 
editorial ability second to none. But if it is possible to improve 
upon its past, and make the Philadelphia Times better and more 
successful than it has ever been before, Mr. Ochs is the man to 
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do it. 
sumed the business management of the Times, that paper was 


When he came to New York from Chattanooga, and as- 


at a low ebb, financially speaking, and perilously near a complete 
failure. But under Mr. Ochs’ssagacious and energetic direction 
the Times has more than regained its lost ground without, at the 
same time, abandoning any of its former methods and traditions 
in the line of independence, dignity, and general wholesomeness 
It has retained these features and added others, which together 
make it to-day one of the most popular and influential news 
papersin America. The taking over of the Philadelphia Times 
by Mr. Ochs, to be conducted in the same manner, is a proper 
occasion for congratulation among all-who hold optimistic views 
as to the future of American journalism of the highest type 

It is reported from Berlin that Field-Marshal Count von 
Waldersee, who for eight months has acted as general-in-chief 
of the allied forces 
in China, will re 
turn to Germany 
soon, and will come 
by way of the 
United States. He 
is expected to visit 
Japan first, at the 
special invitation 
of the Mikado. 
Should this plan be 
carried out, the 
count will be heart- 
ily received in 
America, where bis 
distinguished serv- 
ices as a veteran 
military leader are 
fully appreciated. 
In the farewell 
banquet tendered 
to General Chaffee 
previous to his de 
parture from Pe- 
king a few weeks 





ago, that gallant 
soldier alluded to 


Count von Walder- 


FIELD-MARSHAL VON WALDERSEE, WHO 
WILL RETURN FROM CHINA BY 
WAY OF AMERICA, 

see as ‘‘ that grand 
old man,” and expressed the hope that he would visit the Unit 
ed States on his way home. 


’ 


The count has an additional claim 
to the regard of Americans in the fact that his wife is an 
American lady, formerly Mary E. Lee, of New York. The 
countess’s first husband was Prince Frederic of Schleswig-Hol 
stein, who died about thirty years ago. The count is a veteran 
of several wars, having been in the German army since 1850, 
He was aide-de-camp to the King of Prussia during the Franco- 
German war, and was preseut as a staff officer at the battles of 
Gravelotte and Sedan. 
Army in 1898. 


He was made inspector of the Third 


Recent intelligence from Christiania gives ground for the 
hope of the ultimate recovery of Henrik Ibsen, the Norwegian 
dramatist and poet, from the illness which at one timo threat- 
ened to terminate fatally. Should he write no more Ibsen’s 
fame would be secure among the great story-writers and dram 
atists of modern times, but it is to be hoped that his product 
ive days are not yet over. He began life as a chemist’s assist 
ant sixty years ago, and he had lived a generation before he 
discovered himself. Then, after failure followed by failure, 
after years of study, years of journalism, and years of theatre 
management, he wrote ‘* Love’s Comedy.” He had written 
dramas before. His first, ‘‘ Catalina,” had been a failure, and 
his next two, ‘‘ The Warriors in Hegeland” and ** The Rival 
Kings,” placed him in the front rank of dramatists in Scandi 
navia. But it was ‘“‘ Love’s Comedy,” written in 1862, which 
linked his name forever with the satirical and social dramas 
which we think of at once when we think of Ibsen. 

The ill-fortune that has followed the occupants of the Ser- 
vian throne for generations past, due largely to their own 
crimes and vices, seems 
to have already over 
taken King Alexander 
and his newly - wedded 
wife, Queen  Draga. 
They are accused of a 
conspiracy to foist afalse 
heir on the throne, and 
Alexander’s abdication 
has been demanded. He 
has refused it, however, 
and has declined also to 
divorce Queen Dragt. 
Forcible deposition or re- 
bellion seems to be the al- 
ternative before Servia 
now. The people are said 
to be sharply divided on 





QUEEN DRAGA, OF SERVIA, WHOSE 
MISDOING THREATENS TO DRIVE 
HER AND KING ALEXANDER 
FROM THE THRONE. 


the issue, one party re 
viving the old plan to 
unite Servia and Monte 
negro under the rule of 
another agitating the right of Prince Kara- 
georgevics to the throne and another standing stoutly by the 
present King and Queen. The marriage of Alexander to Draga 
Maschin, one of his mother’s former ladies-in-waiting, occurred 
less than a year ago, and caused a sensation at the time in Servia 
and throughout Europe, where it was generally regarded as a 
mésalliance. The match was bitterly opposed by the late ex- 
King Milan and also by Queen Natalie, but their opposition 
availed nothing. Up to a few weeks ago Queen Drage was 
winning her way rapidly in the affection and esteem of the Ser- 
vians, partly because of her grace and beauty, and partly be- 
cause of her apparent success in weaning King Alexander from 
the bad habits he had acquired. But the discovery of her at- 
tempt to palm off a spurious heir to the Servian throne upon the 
people will probably result in her permanent and inglorious re 
tirement from the place of power she has filled so briefly. 


Prince Nicholas ; 
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[lillions in China Now 
Facing Starvation. 








WuHen I interviewed Li 
Hung Chang, the venerable 
viceroy of China, in his palace 
at Peking, in November, last 
year, I attached little signifi- 
cance to much that he said. 
But his words have been com- 
ing back to me with more force 
each day, and, with the appeal 
for aid to prevent a famine in 
the Pe-chi-li province from the 
old statesman, I see now what 
he meant by several curious ex- 
pressions, 

‘China is suffering and 
China will grow hungry,” Li 
Hung Chang’s secretary inter 
preted for me. I asked what 
his last words implied. 

He had risen to greet me, 























but his strength was spent and 
LI HUNG CHANG BEING INTER- he slowly sank into his arm- 
VIEWED FOR ‘‘ LESLIE'S chair on the veranda of his 
WEEKLY ” BY MR. palace. The sun was shining 
ACEEERAR, warmly in his face, and he 
seemed to absorb it. There was no expression toit. You could 
interpret nothing from that countenance, and his remarks al- 
ways came with something of a surprise. He would not talk to 
me about the court and its return. When he predicted a fam- 
ine I thought little of it, but now realize how powerful he was 
to test the pulse of the Pe-chi-li province, and his recent appeal 
has made me think. 

**It is sad to see this province in the hand of war,” he said, 
speaking to the interpreter, but watching me narrowly with 
his red, watery eyes. He went on to speak about his regard 
for Americans and all things American, but he came back to 
the famine prophecy. 

‘¢The Boxer movement, and the chaotic state of things in 
Pe-chi-li as a result of it, has put misery upon thousands of 
innocent people. The allied troops marched from the sea, and 
everything fell before the advance. In the go-downs and upon 
the junks in the Pei-ho was stored much food. What has be- 
come of it? There are but few in the valley to eat it now, but 
the people will come back and then must trouble come. There 
will be a famine and thousands will perish. When a people 
are hungry it furnishes an excuse for disturbance. I dread to 
think of what may come, but millions must be fed, and there is 
nothing to give them.” 

And he sighed. Every one knows Li Hung Chang has not 
the remotest sympathy for his people unless it is to his own 
interest to appear sympathetic. 

The old hypocrite has spent the best years of his life robbing 
the empire of everything he could lay bands on, and that is one 
reason I paid little attention to this part of his conversation. 

What he said was true, fora terrible time is before the in- 
habitants of Pe-chi-li province, and a million people will perish, 
notwithstanding the efforts that may be put forth in their be- 
half. It is not possible to predict to what ends this famine will 
lead, but it is certain that the reconstruction of the Pe-chi-li 
province will be set back so many months as a result of it. 
And more dreaded than the famine will be the pestilence that 
must follow upon the heels of it. 

A carefui estimate places the population along the Pei-ho 
and through the Pei-ho valley to Peking at somewhere near 
40,000,000. It was through this country that the allied troops 
marched to the relief of the foreign settlement at Tien-Tsin and 
the legations at Peking. The advance was through dozens of 
thriving and prosperous villages. The strong and able fled. 
The weak and sick fell under bullet and blade. The advance 
was slow. The natives fled ina hurry. All they possessed, ex- 
cepting treasures which could easily be transported, was left 
behind. Their food they could not take. It fell into the hands 
of the advancing troops. The Pei-ho valley was deserted. 
Whither did this enormous population—one-half the number of 
the people of the United States—flee? It melted away in the 
provinces adjoining, and sought the territory far enough re- 
moved from the seaboard to warrant safety from the allies. 

It was a comparatively easy matter for the wealthy to cart 
enough gold and silver a thousand miles to safety. These Chi- 
nese never intended to return, but what of the millions who 
depended upon their soil from season to season? It was impos- 
sible for them to seek aid from the inhabitants of other prov- 


ONE OF HUNDREDS OF CHINESE VILLAGES RELENTLESSLY DESTROYED BY THE 
ALLIES ON THE MARCH TO PEKING, 





inces for food. These had scarcely enough for their own wants. 
There was no recourse for the fugitives but to return to their 
former homes. And this they have been doing during the 
months following the suspension of hostilities. The Pei-ho val 
ley presented a much different appearance from the peaceful 
and prosperous country it was before the Boxer movement be- 
gan. Along the line of march from Taku to Peking there was 
not a home that had not been ransacked of everything worth 
taking. What was left was destroyed. So wanton had been 
the destruction by the foreign troops that it was pitiful to look 
about you and note that even the cooking-utensils which could 
not be carried away were broken, so that they could never be 
used again. The store-houses where rice was kept in reserve 
were broken down and their contents scattered and ruined. 
Those who were strong enough to make trouble for the foreign 
troops were able to fly. They were in a vast minority. It was 
the innocent and defenseless who bore the brunt of the cam- 
paign, and the wounds inflicted by the allied troops have opened 
afresh, and it is now impossible to tell when they will be heale d. 

The Chinese are a provident and industrious people. They 
are pacific and willing to work. Their food is so simple that a 
European wonders at the marvelous staying powers of the 
laborers. Crops in China sometimes fail. When they are a 
failure in one province the purchasing power there is quite able 
to provide support for those who are in need of food. 

Take these few facts, then, and digest them thoroughly. 
Along the Pei-ho, in go-downs and in junks, were stored hun- 
dreds and thousands of tons of rice and maize. It was a season 
of the year when crops were ready for shipment to outside mar 
kets and to places where they could be stored for the use of the 
residents of the province. 

The foreign troops did not respect the ownership of this 
grain, nor did they take time to figure that at some future date 
it would be vitally necessary for the support of millions of Chi- 
nese. The troops needed junks and they needed go-downs. It 
may be said in extenuation of the action of the troops that it 
was a time when the latter were poorly equipped and the safety 
of the members of the legations much in doubt. Itis true, never- 
theless, that in order to provide means of transportation for them- 
selves and warehouses for their goods the grain that was intend- 
ed to give life to so many millions was either dumped into the 
river or thrown carelessly and with scant covering upon exposed 
portions of cities and villages, where the elements soon made 
it worthless. The quantity of rice and grain cast aside to rot 
would seem incredible were it possible to procure actual figures. 
The allies will argue that the junks and go-downs were neces- 
sary for their own use, but how can they ever explain the 
wanton destruction of so much food ? 

Can you picture millions of people flocking to their ruined 
villages along the Pei-ho, absorbed with the idea of recon- 
structing their homes and cultivating once more sections of 
ground that had been their means of support? Everything is 
barren ; everything is waste. The once thrifty valley is only 
a continuation of ruins and devastation. The military opera- 
tions are the only signs of actual activity. The population 
stands with mouth agape and waiting. What do they wait 
for? They do not know. While the troops of the world wan- 
der over the face of their proviace there can be no peace. And 
the weeks fly by, the ground hungers for the seed from the 
hand of the sower and goes wanting. The crude plow is jammed 
into the soft mud of the river’s bank, and grows rusty with age 
and disuse. The roofs over the mud houses are not replaced. 
No movement is noticeable toward the reconstruction of vil- 
lages and cities. The chaotic condition of things does not 
change. The pangs of hunger gnaw at the vitals of millions. 
With no means of procuring their bare necessities of life, what 
can these millions do ? 

There is no food. Even were there a sufficient quantity to 
supply those who need, it would have to come as an act of 
charity, because the purchasing power of the people is im- 
paired and they are impoverished. When the allies swept 
through the country they did their work well. Not an inch of 
territory over which they passed escaped their lust for plunder 
and destruction. Not only was every staple article of food 
seized, but the cattle, sheep, goats, and horses were taken 
northward on this march ; and, as I have said, what could not 
be carried was trampled under foot. 

Readers can easily perceive the condition of affairs that 
must exist in northern China, and gain some idea of the awful 

suffering that must now ensue from famine. Before this calam- 
ity the scenes of other afflictions will pale. It will be something 
terrible, once it starts, and no one can predict what the out- 
come will be. Maddened by their condition, these hitherto de- 
fenseless and pacific people will be transformed into wild beasts, 
and who knows to what ends they may go in their desperation ? 
The allied troops have guns and food. Will arms prevent a 


MILLIONS OF ACRES MADE UNTILLABLE BY THE DESTRUCTION OF THE GRAND CANAL 











































































IN CHINA, 


starving people from sharing in the commissariat of the _ J. 
diery ¢? The situation is plain and the issue vital. They e. 
mand consideration. Does any one consider the abundanc: of 
crime that must go hand in hand with such a condition of 
things as we have depicted? With the country in a state of 
anarchy, there will be ample opportunity for lawless band. to 
organize, which will not attempt to prey upon the troops, | ut 
will seek victims among their own people. They will over: in 
the entire province, and where the real danger will come in 
will be the retention of the allied troops when it is so im) ir 
tant that they shall leave China. The whole country will b« in 
a state of unrest, and prevent the diplomats from settling n at 
ters in the empire. China’s troubles are not yet over, and er 
worst trials are yet to come. C. FRED. ACKERMAN 


How Texas Looks to a New=-Yorker. 
(Continued from page 544.) 


even to the detriment, as some would think, of the State as 
a whole. 

Texas offers inducements to the young man with some «:ip 
ital, with energy and with brains, who prefers to be the master 
of his own business, to conduct his own affairs instead of being 
an element in a combination and doer of directed work. ‘he 
impression left upon the New-Yorker is that to the man of 
moderate means, more than ordinary energy and independence, 
Texas offers a great field for advancement, improvement, and 
eventual success. The want of the Texas of to-day seems not to 
be so much for foreign capital isolated and alone as for men with 
moderate capital to become a part of the State and assist in its 
development. Texas is apparently seeking to assimilate to her- 
self men of character, of force, and capital, seeking to increase 
her financial individuality as a State owned and controlled by 
Texans, rather than to be looking for an opportunity to dis}ose 
of herself in large quantities to foreign capital. 

Strongly is one impressed with the sincerity and the honesty 
of the public sentiment of the State. As to the laws, neither 
Texas nor any other State has such a perfect code of jurispru- 
dence that it is not open to criticism from the view point of an 
other State. It is not so much the statutes of years gone by 
that are of importance to investing interests as the public senti- 
ment that is behind the lawyer, the courts, and the Legislature 
and the people. It is due to her Legislature to say that laws 
must be introduced into the State of Texas through the heads 
and not through the pockets of the members of that body. This 
is of controlling importance. 

No well-informed man can honestly maintain that the law- 
yers of Texas stand second to che lawyers of any State in cliar- 
acter, in earnestness, and in integrity. As to the judges, many 
impress the observer as leaning backward almost in their en- 
deavor to do what they think is right. There are individual 
cases in which legislators, lawyers, and judges might acquire a 
broader scope of observation and might have their vi-ws 
widened by a greater contact with the outside world. In an- 
swer to the general question as to whether investments are -afe 
in Texas,.it seems quite proper to say that the investment wich 
goes to ‘lexas, to be subjected to Texas laws, to be held «nd 
treated in accordance with Texas customs, which does not at- 
tempt to dominate and rule Texas by New York laws or ew 
Yerk customs, that such capital is quite as safe in Texas as : /se- 
where, and is productive of large returns. 
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Finding a Market for Fruit. 


IF California fruit-growers generally would adopt the si). ewd 
and far-sighted policy urged upon them by Pacific Coas Ad- 
vertising, a two-fold advantage would accrue : the consum. tion 
of the delicious fruits which California produces in such © un: 
dance and variety would be vastly increased among the ; ple 
of the East, and the fruit-growers of the lower Pacific ©oast 
would reap a much larger profit than they do from their + ine- 
yards and orchards. California fruit is already famous 
throughout the civilized world for its superior size and many 
toothsome qualities, but its fame could be easily widened by 
persistent and judicious advertising in the line suggested by the 
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wide-awake journal we have named. The Cured Fruit Associa 
tion of California has set a good example in this direction by 
spending $60,000 to increase the consumption of prunes. This 
sum will surely be returned to the investors ten times over when 
the public comes to realize the excellence of their product, as it 
will do through the liberal and intelligent policy adopted by the 
association. 


The Real Situation in China. 


(From our Staff Correspondent.) 


EKING, April 1st, 1901.—The present international strain 

» may almost say crisis—brought about by the publication 
of the Russo-Chinese secret negotiations, will probably, when 
the outcome of the negotiations has been indicated to the pub- 
lic. throw some light on the real policy of the Powers in China. 
A -tudent of events in Peking who has the advantage of being 
on the spot is merely bewildered if he accepts the opinions or 
sta ements of the diplomats. 
of »ld residents, each man having very decided and frequently 
co. dicting views regarding matters which are put forth un- 
blushingly as facts, he is even more perplexed. It would seem 
th the only safe data upon which to form one’s opinions is 
th: careful study of thoroughly established facts, and the sus- 
pic ous handling of the currency ‘‘ opinion” as mainly consist 
ing of counterfeit coin. The impression gained in Peking is 
th: the avérage ‘‘old resident” has absorbed the Chinese 
iod of avoiding the truth, or that the legations or secret- 
sei ice agents of the governments pay some of them a hand- 
sor e salary for ingenious lying. 

ussian statecraft is a fine science, made possible by the 
un ianging government and its freedom from the necessity of 
co. idering public opinion. In the international game of chess 
wh °h has’béen going on for years, with Asia as the chess-board, 
Ru sia has played the steady game of one man, an expert player. 
Ev land, as the principal opponent, has sent up different players, 
infiuenced by the public opinion of the hour; a weak play is 
male or a Russian advantage glossed over, and the watchful 
old player has advanced another square, never to recede. In 
Ma ichuria it would seem that the old chance has been taken. 
Tb . time we have a prompt protest from all the great Powers 
say: one, and that one generally accepted as the ally of Russia. 
The conditions, row published to all the four corners of the 
earth, if embodi2d in a treaty and ratified, will give to Russia 
the absolute control cf northern Asia, and include within her 
sphere of influence thcse minor Asiatic states of vast territory 
which bound China prover on the northwest and on the west, 
thus pushing a wedge down toward India, and gradually isolat- 
ing the Chinese provinces and whichever Powers may be repre- 
sented by trade or territory therein. 

if France be allowed to acquire further advantages in the 
south, and the Russo-French railroad be permitted to reach 
from the Russian lands down to the French, cutting through 
the Yang-tse valley, the British sphere of influence there will 
be impaired ; and if the Anglo-German concert be not united 
in a single and aggressive counter-policy, one day it will be an 
act of war to cross this railroad to the westward in search of 
trade or territory. If that be one of the results of unchecked 
Russian progress in Asia, the crippling of Japan and the Rus- 
sian occupation of Manchuria will inevitably follow. Even 
should Japan temporarily be permitted to occupy Korea, unless 
effectively supported by at least Great Britain and Germany, 
if not by the United States as well, it would be impossible for 
her to maintain for any length of time an aggressive independ- 
ence 

It is probable that the United States can look with greater 
equanimity upon this course of events than either Great Brit- 
ain or Germany, or some of tbe lesser European nations. The 
development of Siberia and Manchuria will compel Russia in 
spite of herself to purchase largely from the United States. 
And though it is quite true that the farther south in eastern 
Asia that Russia goes, the more self-supporting her Eastern em- 
pire will become, by reason of the grain-lands thus acquired, 
yet for many years to come Siberia will not only be a great 
American market for mining-machinery and railroad plant, 
but during the mineral development of Siberia and Manchuria, 
when populated centres spring up and increase, for many years, 
until Russia has developed her manufactures and acquired her 
grain-lands, there will be a great field for American trade in 
maiufactured fabrics, breadstuffs, and all kinds of food. 

Should Great Britain deem it necessary to oppose Russia’s 
control of Manchuria, and strained relations should ensue, then 
the Powers will undoubtedly show their real intentions and 
rane themselves upon one side or the other. The only ally 
whi-h, one may say with absolute certainty, England can rely 
upo’ in such an emergency is Japan. The interests of these 
cou: ries in no way clash, and as a military combination and 
inn iny other.respects they can be of immense advantage to 
each other. In the East they are natural allies in the common 
hece sity of watching Russia and, if possible, checking her ad- 
van: when it threatens their trade or military positions. Even 
shoud such a military combination be capable of successfully 
com! ating Russia and France—and the enormous naval force 
thus produced could, rightly handled, destroy or blockade the 
Frei -h fleet in Europe and prevent her sending troops to Eng- 
land or the East, while the British-Japanese fleet in the East 
coul: destroy the Russian-French fleet and thus enable them to 
land and supply all the troops needed to drive Russia out of the 
dispited territory and keep her out, which results would un- 
doulbtedly bring about peace—yet more is needed to guarantee 
the successful prosecution of such a war than the military power 
fecessary. 

War with Russia means to England the loss of a great por- 
tion of her grain import which comes from Russian ports. The 
friendly neutrality of the United States and other food-produc- 
ing countries would be a necessary condition. Even then it is 
only by assuming a German neutrality—which really means the 
triple alliance, unless it broke under the international strain and 
Italy went over to England, which is not unlikely—that one can 
speculate on the possible success of England and Japan. Should 
Germany throw in her weight with Russia and France, unless 
the United States, and possibly Italy, became active allies of 
Great Britain and Japan, these Powers would be compelled to 


If he listens to the wise opinions 





withdraw their claims or enter into a hopeless but terrible war. 
It will thus be seen that Germany and the United States are the 
two Powers who by their action or neutrality can tip the bal 
ance in favor of Russia or of her opponents. 

Suspicion of Germany’s real intentions in China is very evi- 
dent in many quarters in Peking. Though the Chinese, through 
Li Hung Chang, did undertake that while the allies remained 
no imperial Chinese troops should be maintained in Chi-li and 
bave failed to keep their promise, yet the Germans alone have 
found it necessary systematically to harass them and drive them 
out of the province. Admitting that the Germans are anxious 
to earn their special field-pay in China, and perhaps win glory 
in their country’s eyes, yet the continuance of this warlike pol 
icy, entirely without reason if their published intentions of main- 
taining China’s integrity are anything more than mere diplo- 
matic assertions, and in defiance of a protest from the allies 
here, is not conducive to reassuring the absent court, nor to 
bringing about a rapid conclusion of the tardy negotiations. 
The most suspicious feature of thisGerman military action is 
the fact that their engagements have been all in the direction of 
the court’s refuge, and the last fight reported states that the 
Germans then took the last mountain pass in Chi-li province, on 
the borders of Shan-si. The intermediate passes between Peking 
and this frontier pass are all garrisoned by the Germans, 

If the expeditions stop, now that the limit of Chi-li has been 
reached, strictly speaking, the Germans will have done nothing 
beyond their sphere. But if a further advance be made and that 
in the direction of the court, their action should be sternly chal- 
lenged and a declaration of policy forced. 
that one strong Power might, in spite of the allies, by a vigor 
ous policy, bring about such a condition of affairs that the par- 
tition of China would be inevitable. The method most fre- 
quently discussed is that of running up a bill for indemnity 
which it would be impossible for China to liquidate. Any action 
which tends to a continued military occupation must therefore 
be viewed with suspicion. 


It is quite possible 


But this method would be incom 
plete and at the best would but secure grants of territory. A 
more absolute and permanent obliteration of the Chinese em- 
pire may be aimed at. 
has said again and again, that it will never return to Peking so 


Prince Ching, speaking for the court, 


long as the foreign troops remain in the city. I personally asked 
He replied 
that the troops need only leave Peking to bring about the return 
of the court. 


Prince Ching if he meant “ Peking” or ‘* China.” 


The ministers and diplomats, as far as I can learn, are per 
fectly satisfied to remain in Peking and receive the court, pro 
tected by the legation guard. The necessity for a continued 
military occupation of Peking is not evident to one on the spot, 
if the object of the Powers really is to induce the court to re- 
turn and terminate the negotiations at an early date. As a 
matter of fact, if the Chinese military force is the gauge for 
the number of troops required in North China, they might be 
reduced to 10,000 to: morrow. Unfortunately, international pos- 
sibilities are the reaI ‘determining factors. It is significant to 
learn, on Prince Ching’s authority, that the attitude of Ger- 
many and France has been the main obstacle to an earlier set- 
tlement of the negotiations. When, with this in our minds, we 
consider the French and German military activity in China, 
and Germany’s recent disavowal, through Count von Biilow, of 
any desire to interfere with Russia in Manchuria, it would seem 
important to recall the undertaking between these three Powers 
which led to Russia’s occupation of Port Arthur, Germany’s of 
Kiao-Chow, and France’s appearance on the southeast coast. 

It is possible that Germany has been playing a double game, 
and, while publishing an agreement with England, has really a 
secret understanding with Russia and France. Equally prob- 
able is the theory that England and Germany have united to 
secure the Yang-tse and the Shantung- Pe-chi-li districts 
against Russia on the north and France on the south, having 
determined beforehand to allow Russia’s subjection of Man- 
churia to pass with merely a formal protest. However, Eng- 
land’s apparent sincerity in desiring to secure China’s contin- 
uance as a nation is calculated to make one suspicious of Ger 
many’s separate action, and confirm the impression that she 
either has a secret arrangement with Russia and France or is 
pursuing a bold individual policy with the intention of causing 
the continued absence of the court, undermining the authority 
of the Chinese government, and generally producing a condition 
of chaos in tke nation’s affairs, which will compel the Powers, 
even in spite of a previous honest desire for a different solution, 
to take over China, “there being no visible government, and 
the prevailing conditions of anarchy and general chaos being a 
menace to Asia and to the peace of the world, . . . until 
such time as a government can be reconstructed, the country’s 
affairs put in order, and continued tranquillity guaranteed.” 

It is needless to say that if such a state of affairs comes 
about, and the Powers partition the territory into national dis- 
tricts for ‘‘ temporary governments,” though perhaps a little 
paradoxical, it is none the less true that such a ‘‘ temporary ” 
arrangement would be ‘‘ perpetual.” The United States, by 
withdrawing her troops at the earliest moment possible, has 
kept her word to China, and evidently declares to the world 
that it is not her present intention to take a permanent interest 
in the future of China, except through such avenues of com- 
merce as China or the Powers—as fate may decree—shall leave 
open for her trade. SYDNEY ADAMSON. 


The ** Constitution ’’ an Ideal Yacht. 


THE Constitution, of auspicious name and make, came up to 
the fullest expectations on her builders’ trial spin off Bristol, 
R. I. To meet these when so much was expected was a great 
deal in itself, and will satisfy all Americans. The noble craft 
designed and built by the Herreshoffs promises to gain a place 
in the hearts of the people as dear as that held by her glorious 
namesake of naval renown. The Constitution sailed well on all 
points, and behaved beautifully in a light breeze as well as in a 
nice sailing one of about ten knots’ strength. It seemed as if 
the lightest puff of air sent her through the water without the 
least disturbance. In this she did better than the Columbia, 
and when she heeled there was none of the drag so noticeable 
in the case of the Shamrock. How she will carry her enormous 
sail-spread is a problem, but it is safe to say that, like the 
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Columbia, she will probably get down to her bearings and stay 
there. 

None of the other Herreshoff cup-defenders—the Vigilant, of 
1893 ; the Defender, of 1895; or the Columbia, of 1899 per- 
formed so well on the first spin, or gave so much promise of 
great things to come. W. Butler Duncan, Jr., the manager 
and one of the owners of the Constitution, was on board, and 
expressed himself as weil satisfied with the trial. Nat B. Her 
reshoff, the designer, also thinks she comes most nearly to the 
ideal boat, and he is better pleased with her than with any of 
the cup-defenders of previous years. He does not talk for pub 
lication, but he sometimes looks—and when he is off his guard 
his looks speak volumes. 


The Flowers Strewn To-day. 


Tuey fall from tender, grateful hands, 
And vows of love renew, 

All tied with Hope's bright golden bands, 
Good gifts from hearts long true 

They are so sweet and fresh and pure, 
Rich jewels in each crown; 

Emblems of fame that will endure, 
Because death brought renown. 


They lie on long-remembered graves 
Some long-neglected, too. 
Above them, oft the tall grass waves, 
Begemmed with sparkling dew. 
They whisper to the hearts below 
That they are not forgot, 
‘Tis sweet to think the dead may know 
How blossoms mark each spot. 
They speak of every battle-field 
That once was dyed so red, 

The bells that for young heroes pealed 
When their life-blood was shed 
They point to heaven, the goal for all, 
Which some so grandly gained, 

Who answer to the great Roll-call, 
Their record all unstained 

They of the later heroes tell, 
Who down in Cuba died, 

Or in Luzon so bravely fell, 
Their memories our pride 

They prove that patriotism lives 
In every far affray 

God bless each aching heart that gives 
The flowers strewn to-day! 


Mrs. FinpLEY BRADEN 


Business Chances Abroad. 


ONE result of the higher order of civilization introduced in 
the island of Formosa by the Japanese is a demand for real 
brick and other material for modern house-building. Under 
Chinese domination the Formosans lived chiefly in huts made 
of dried mud. The American consul in that country says that 
there is a good opening in Formosa now for the sale of modern 
clay-working machinery. He has had several inquiries recently, 
he says, from local manufacturers who want American brick- 
making machines. 


Frequent mention has been made in foreign trade notes of 
recent date of the increasing demand for American foot-wear 
in Great Britain. It appears, also, that a like demand is grow- 
ing up in France. The goods required for sale in that country 
must be high-class. There is no lack in France now of the 
cheap and clumsy article. The success of American dealers in 
France will rest, it is said, upon the production of comfortable, 
stylish, and finely-finished shoes. If the sale of this class of 
goods is pushed at this time American manutacturers will 
profit largely by the movement. 





The rapid strides of American trade in all parts of the world 
are dwelt upon at length in a commercial journal published at 
Frankfort, Germany. A case is cited where the harbor au 
thorities of Calcutta advertised for bids on locomotives. The 
lowest English bid was $7,349 for each locomotive, to be deliv- 
ered within nine months; the lowest American bid was $5,998, 
delivery within six months. The American company was 
awarded the contract. From the same source it is learned that 
the contract for furnishing a large quantity of cast-iron pipes 
for the Dutch colonies was some time ago awarded to an Amer- 
ican firm, which underbid German competitors nearly twenty- 
five per cent. Lately, large orders for rails were placed in 
America from Holland. From facts like these the Frankfort 
paper draws the inevitable conclusion that the products of 
American manufactories threaten to drive everything else out 
of the market. 


It Slugs, 


EVEN HARDER THAN A PRIZE FIGHTER, 


A NEWSPAPER man is subject to trials and tribulations the 
same as ordinary mortals. Coffee “slugs” a great many of 
them. 

D. Beidleman, on the Wilkesbarre Record, says regarding his 
experience with coffee : ‘‘ A little over two years ago I was on 
the verge of collapse superinduced by the steady grind of the 
newspaper office. For weeks I did not have a night’s sound 
sleep and the wakeful nights were followed by despondency and 
a general breaking up of the constitution. I ran down in weight. 
My family physician insisted that T leave off coffee and take on 
Postum Food Coffee, but I would not hear to it. 

‘* One day I was served with a cup of coffee, as I supposed, 
that had a peculiarly delicious flavor. I relished it, and when 
drinking the second cup I was told that it was not coffee but 
Postum Food Coffee. I was dumfounded, and for a time thought 
I was the subject of a practical joke. However, I became a 
firm believer in, and a user of Postum from that time, and al- 
most immediately I began to sleep nights and the irritableness 
disappeared, and in less than three months I was completely 
well, and in seven months my weight increased up to 198 pounds, 
I can now do the work of two ordinary newspaper men.” 

There is a great big lot of common sense in leaving off coffee 
and using Postum Food Coffee. 


HAULING A DIVER OUT OF THE WATER AFTER A CLEAR-HEADED RIGGERS FURLING SAILS ON THE A WINDOW-CLEANER’S HAZARDOUS TASK ON A NEW 
DAY’S HARD WORK. TOP-GALLANT YARDS OF A SHIP, 150 YORK SKY-SCRAPER, TEN STORIES ABOVE 
FEET ABOVE DECK. THE STREET. 


ACROBATS PRACTICING A DANGEROUS FEAT WITH THE USE OF MECHANICAL PERILOUS MID-AIR LEAP OF A TRAPEZE PERFORMER, 
APPLIANCES. 


A BRIDGE MAN UNCONCERNEDLY AT WORK ON THE NEW EAST RIVER BRIDGE, FRANK C. BOSTOCK ENTERING A LION’S CAGE—HE WAS RECENTLY SEVERELY 
NEW YORK, 150 FEET ABOVE THE WATER. BITTEN BY A TIGER. 


EARNING A DAILY LIVING AT THE RISK OF LIFE. 


SOME COMMON AND UNCOMMON OCCUPATIONS INVOLVING GREAT PERIL TO WORKERS IN HAZARDOUS CALLINGS.—PxHoToGRAPHED FOR ‘* LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY” By A. B, PHELAN.—{SEE PaGE 552.] 





EXERCISE FOR STRENGTHENING THE BACK. DEVELOPING THE BACK, LEGS, AND ARMS WITH A ROWING-MACHINE, 
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‘*‘ CHINNING THE BAR”—AN UPPER-CLASS STRONG 


A. COLUMBIA ATHLETE’S ABDOMINAL EXERCISE ON 
MAN AND A FRESHMAN PRACTICING, 


A FRESHMAN’S FIRST EXERCISES WITH THE CHEST- 
THE RUSSIAN BARS. 


WEIGHTS, SHOWING HIS LACK OF 
PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. 











‘“ HAND STAND” ON THE PARALLEL THE ‘‘ DIP” PARALLEL BARS, FOR 
BARS, TO DEVELOP THE ARMS. STRENGTHENING THE ARMS 
AND CHEST. 


THs “ LEG-LIFT” DYNAMETER TEST, 
INVENTED BY DR. DUDLEY A. 
SARGENT, OF HARVARD. 


HOW COLLEGE ATHLETES ARE TRAINED. 


A STRONG MAN, READY TO BE GRADUATED, COMPARED WITH A FRESHMAN BEGINNING HIS TRAINING IN THE COLUMBIA GYMNASIUM. 
PHOTOGRAPHED FOR “ LESLIE'S WEEKLY” By A. B. PHELAN.—{SEE PAGE 552] 


CHEST EXERCISE OF A FRESHMAN ON 
UPRIGHT BARS. 
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How a College Athlete Is Trained. 
BUILDING BRAWN AND SINEW AS WELL AS BRAIN. 


It is not commonly known outside of college circles that the 
universities which are attended by the largest proportion of 





























EXERCISING THE GRIP-AND-WRIST METER. 
Photograph by A. B. Phelan. 


wealthy men’s sons stand at the head in athletics. In other 
words, the boy from the farm is apparently not the equal in 
brawn and sinew of the city-bred lad. Hard work does not 
build up muscle as well as mild and pleasant exercise taken by 
way of recreation. It is not surprising, therefore, that in a list 
of the colleges whose students underwent a strength test re- 
cently, Columbia should have been first, winning with a total 
of 65,271.5 points for her fifty best men, while Harvard was 
second, with 64,090.4 points. 

Roy Wirt Allis, of the University of Minnesota, is the 
strongest man among the athletes of American colleges who 
have adopted the system of strength tests invented by Dr. Dud- 
ley A. Sargent, physical director of Harvard. Allis broke the 
intercollegiate record by sixteen points, making a total of 1,885 
points. He bettered his own mark by fifty-five points later, 
putting the total up to 1,940. Yet he is not a large man, an ob- 
servation which is true of a majority of college athletes. 

As Allis’s individual record has never been equaled by an 
American collegian, it may be well to say what it is. He 
weighs 154 pounds. He owes his great success to ‘‘ dipping” 
and ‘‘chinning,” doing seventy-one ‘‘ push-ups” and forty-four 
‘* pull-ups.” The record denotes an increase of seventeen points 
in the leg-lift and twenty-three points in the back-lift. C. G. 
Herbert, of Harvard, falls into the second place this year, with 
1,869.5 points. It was believed that he could have put the fig- 
ures above 2,000 had he decided to take another test. 

Among the special advantages Columbia offers to students is 
that of its superb gymnasium. Money has been lavished with 
profusion on the building and apparatus. And while the fac- 
ulty develops the mentality of the students, the physical di- 
rector, Dr. Savage, and his assistants turn puny boys into 
robust men. The development of muscle is a gradual one. It 
proceeds almost imperceptibly through the freshman and 
sophomore years, until in bis junior year the apt student 
finds himself a ‘‘ strong” man—not a muscle-bound strong man, 
however, after the German fashion, but an agile athlete as well. 

Dr. Watson L. Savage, the physical director at Columbia, 
has two able assistants in his department. They are G, H. 
Bojus, instructor, and Rupert Seickel, assistant - instructor. 
They teach the large classes of students daily, familiarizing the 
beginners with the apparatus and leading the advanced students 
in feats of strength. The object of it all is thoroughly prac- 
tical, and there is not a graduate who does not enjoy life better 
because of his athletic training. 

When the freshmen begin their studies in the fall they are 
measured according to the plan adopted by the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Physical Education, of which 
Dr. Savage is this year’s president. The course of instruction 
covers two years, and two hours are devoted to it each week by 
the students. They begin with the light apparatus, the dumb- 
bells, wands, and Indian clubs, and the exercise given is for con- 
structing a better physical condition. If the student is fond of 
athletics the time given to them is considered an equivalent for 
work in the gymnasium. He is taught, besides, swimming, ele- 
mentary boxing as a means for self-preservation, and certain 
recreative games. The object is to obtain co-ordination in the 
use of the muscles, and nerve-control and a stronger and more 
powerful nervous system, through developing the muscular 
system. 

The second year the student is supposed to have muscle 
enough to handle his body, utilizing the powers that were 
trained during the preceding year. He is taught to harmonize 
the movements of his body to accomplish definite results. 
Wrestling and single-stick (cane) defense are taught for self- 
preservation. At the close of the year the sophomore is familiar 
with the use of the apparatus and the proper use of his body. 
Then another examination is held—the second—for comparative 
purposes. Proof conclusive is found by this means that the 
object of the training has been accomplished. The physical 
capabilities of each individual have increased from forty to 100 
per cent., as shown by the tests that are taken, and some have 
been as high as 200 per cent. After that, gymnastic exercise is 
optional with the students. 

The university goes further than general training, however. 
Any man deficient in any manner may consult Dr. Savage and 


* get an individual prescription—that is, a course of exercise for 


his needs. He can take this on the floor of the gymnasium and 
show it to the instructor, who will help him in carrying it out, 


There are as many as 500 students a day exercising in the 
gymnasium in the winter months. They are divided into squads 
according to their capabilities. The topmost squad usually com- 
prises the university athletic team which takes part in contests 
with other universities. No prescription as to diet is given ex- 
cept in the case of a team in training. 

Around the semicircular outer wall of the enormous gym 
nasium building are ranged forty-eight pairs of chest-weights, 
which gives an idea of the scale upon which the classes are in- 
structed. These men are requiréd to go through movements 
together with military precision. The chest and arms are de- 
veloped together by the use of parallel bars. These are placed 
upright far enough apart to allow the body to pass between 
them. The student leans forward at an angle, throwing the 
weight of his body on his arms, and raises himself again and 
again to an upright position. It is a simple thing, but it can 
be made very difficult in repetition if the angle at which the 
body is inclined is great enough. The arms have another test 
in *‘chinning” a horizontal bar, but here new muscles are 
brought into use and the other muscles are used in a different 
way. 

The horizontal bars permit some of the best tests of strength 
and the most difficult exercise of any apparatus in the gym- 
nasium. The pictures obtained by our photographer show an 
athlete, who stands second at Columbia and seventh best among 
the fifty strong collegians of the United States, performing 
some difficult feats. The ‘‘ hand-stand,” driving the blood to 
the head as it does, can be maintained only for a few seconds. 
The young athlete in the picture held himself in the position 
shown for five seconds only for the photographer, but in that 
time he scarcely moved. ‘The ‘‘ dip,” as it is called, consists in 
lowering the whole body by the arms, and raising it again un- 
til the horizontal bars are at arm’s length on a level with the 
hips. To do this many times requires enormous energy and 
strength. The record of seventy-one times is held by Allis. 

The ‘‘ back-lift ” is another difficult test. The student sits on 
a large bed-like platform, with purchase only for his toes, and 
raises his back to an upright position, while his elbows are bent 
out and his hands rest on his head. Every muscle of the back 
is thus brought into use. Another back, leg, and arm exercise 
is obtained with the rowing-machine. This is more graceful 
and supple, however, than those tests requiring main strength. 

Diametrically opposed to the back test is the abdominal exer- 
cise obtained with the Russian ladder. The student, as shown 
in our photograph, is suspended by the arms, and brings his 
feet to a position at right angles with his body. Fora beginner 
it is extremely difficult. 

The ‘leg-lift” dynameter test is one of Dr. Sargent’s prin- 
cipal inventions. The athlete stands on a box and grasps an 
iron bar fastened to a chain with both hands. A dialanda steel 
elliptical spring are attached to the chain, and the amount of 
strength shown in lifting is registered on the dial by the col- 
lapse of the spring. By letting out or shortening the chain the 
test may be taken standing upright, when the legs are used en- 
tirely, or leaning forward as shown in the photograph, in whieh 
case the back performs a large share of the work. <A smaller 
dial grasped by the hand measures the grip and furnishes a 
strength test for the hands and wrists. But these are only some 
of the most striking apparatus in use at the gymnasium. 

HENRY I. HAZELTON. 


The Man Who Raids the Gamblers. 


JUSTICE WILLIAM TRAVERS JEROME is destined to become 
a personage of account in municipal affairs. He is relentless 
and uncompromising, 
and has had an ambition 
to be district attorney 
of New York. The an- 
nouncement of it came 
from his own lips in an 
interview, and doubtless 
he has it still, although 
he did not seem to have 
the least hope of realiz- 
ing it when he referred 
to it. 

A year or two after 
Justice Jerome was ap- 
pointed to the bench a 
woman of refined man- 
ner and handsomely 
dressed was brought be- 
fore him on a charge of 
being disorderly. The 
JUSTICE WILLIAM TRAVERS JEROME, evidence was against 

WHO HAS PERSONALLY LED THE ber, and Justice Jerome 


MOST SUCCESSFUL RAIDSAGAINST a a ‘ 
NEW YORK GAMBLERS THAT imposed a fine of fifty 
dollars or fifty days. 


HAVE EVER BEEN MADE. 

The punishment appear- 
ed to be out of proportion to the offense, to a bystander, who 
enlisted the sympathies of the clerk of the court and of the 
reporters. They importuned Justice Jerome to mitigate the 
sentence, as the woman had no money. He would not do so, 
and the amount of the fine was raised in court, the clerks and 
some of the reporters giving five dollars each. Justice Jerome 
finally added five dollars of his own money to complete the 
amount. 

Mr. Jerome comes from a prominent New York family, and 
was graduated in 1884 from Amherst and from the Columbia 
law school. He is forty-two years old, and has always seemed 
to incline toward the Democratic party. 

‘It is my opinion,” said Justice Jerome, ‘‘that not a single 
dollar that is collected from gamblers goes to Richard Croker. 
This may not agree with the opinion of many men who perhaps 
have not had the facts to base their judgment upon, but I do 
not speak at random, and believe that it is not fair to accuse 
Mr. Croker of getting this money. 

‘“*There have been many accusations to the effect that the 
sinews of war are procured by Tammany by a systematic levy- 
ing of tribute upon gambling- houses and those who live by 
every other form of vice in this city. In my judgment, found- 
ed upon evidence, I do not believe that Tammany gets a single 








dollar in this way. What I mean is that Tammany does jot 
collect any money from these men and give a guarantee of j)ro- 
tection as a consideration. 

‘Tammany, however, does get a large amount of money 
from gamblers and keepers of disorderly resorts, but it is given 
in what might be called a legitimate way. Before elections it 
is certain that these men go deeply into their pockets and jur 
nish large sums of money to help Tammany win, in the bei ef, 
perhaps, that Tammany in power may be better for their inter 
ests. There may be political leaders in certain districts ho 
get a share of the money for protection, but it is not righ to 
connect the Tammany organization with the acts of indi id 
uals. The money paid for protection goes to the men who ar 
able to furnish protection, and they are in the police de; rt. 
ment, But they do not stop these things because it is not pr. fit- 
able todoso. It would kill the golden calf.” 

Justice Jerome realizes that District Attorney Philbin sas 
made it possible to make headway in the crusade at this t ne 
Had there not been a district attorney in office fearless ind 
resolutely determined to enforce the law, the committe of 
fifteen could have done nothing. Moreover, Mr. Philbin jas 
been more than a passive official. His heart has been with the 
reform, and the influence of his office has been courageo. sly 
active in the work. His strong hand has repressed men of in- 
fluence and power in politics, and his command, “ Thus far 
shalt thou go, and no farther,” bas been obeyed. Powers | jat 
have known no control, save that of a boss, in years | ve 
chafed under the restraints imposed, though they have ot 
dared to resist. Some day the story of all this will be tol —a 
story that would startle even the marble pillars in the crim ,al 
courts building, but the time is not ripe. 


ALBERT ALLEN 


Death in the Dinner Pail. 


IF the real value of downright heroism lies in the riskin:: of 
life for the advantage of the human race, then there are mony 
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AN AERONAUT DROPPING FROM THE PARACHUTE OF A HOT- 
AIR BALLOON 1,500 FEET AROVE THE EARTH, 


Photograph by A. B. Phelan, 


heroes who do not wear the country’s uniform. There are men 
who do their daily tasks requiring the utmost courage, and who 
return to their homes without a boasting word. There are 
‘*rough-riders” who gallop into the face of death amid battle’s 
wild huzzas, but there are ‘‘rough-necks” who take ejual 
chances. The ‘rough-neck” is the man who works on steel 
bridges at high altitudes. He is the carpenter in iron who juts 
together the huge structure that is to endure for ages. ‘‘ his 
task requires brawn, but it also demands a cool head, a stendy 
hand, and the greatest bravery. 

The ‘‘ rough-neck ” employed on the new East River br: ige 
must propel himself, by means of a slight swing, along a c ble 
at an average height of 150 feet above the water. A ! ilse 
move or the least dizziness means an instant plunge toa hor? ble 
death below. It is a tradition among these “‘ rough-necks” at 
not one has ever died a natural death. 

Another class of men who seek a living and courtdeath a »ve 
the heads of their fellows are the humble employés of the or- 
porations that take contracts for cleaning the windows of - <y- 
scraping buildings. In this branch of work the men are grs 2d. 
Of some it is known that they cannot go above the third s' \y, 
A few are known as “ten-story men,” while still fewer are 
placed in the ‘‘ twenty” class. In this, as in every other ca/' ng, 
the one with the greatest range of possibilities is the best. aid 
man. The best wages for this particular kind of toil are su: 1 as 
are paid to him who has failed tu secure work at any o! the 
better-recognized trades. The inside cleaning of windows is 
easily done, but the man who steps outside on the sill ca ries 
his life in his hand. For greater safety he fastens a belt » out 
his waist, to which is attached a strap secured inside 0 the 
building. If he falls—and the strap holds—he is suspende | for 
a few moments until rescued. If the strap breaks—wel | like 
most men who carry death in their dinner-pails, the victim ».eets 
fate then and there. 

The man who makes balloon ascents and parachute de: ‘ents 
knows all about the uncertainties of life. Aeronauts ar+ zer- 
erally found as families. The father made aerial flights once 
upon a time. He was killed atthe work. One of the daug)ters 
was killed a few years later. The present aeronaut ha» two 
brothers also engaged in the work, but only last week «ue of 
these brothers, while coming down under a parachute, |auded 
across a telegraph-wire and is now in the hospital. Yt our 
present aeronaut, who knows that very likely he will be killed 
within the next twenty minutes, stands by coolly smoking, 
while his assistants see to filling the great bag of the balloon 
with the last few cubic yards of hot air. 
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\t last all is ready, and the crowd is rather noisily demand- 
ing its spectacle. Tossing away his cigar, the aeronaut picks 
up the bar of his trapeze, holds it under his seat, and gives the 
word to cut the balloon loose. Up it soars, dragging the para- 
chute from the ground. Next the ropes that hold the trapeze 
are caught, and, amid the cheers of the crowd, the performer 
finds bimself up in the air. In an instant he begins a series of 
somersaults and turns upon the bar. At a height of perhaps 
300 feet he stops that part of the performance and regains his 
seat on the bar. He looks down at the gradually dwindling 
specks of humanity below. At an elevation of 800 to 1,500 feet 
be pulls a cord that releases the bag, which now turns on its 
side and floats slowly away, to fall somewhere within the next 
bal’-mile. For the first 200 feet or so the aeronaut has a sheer, 
dizzy drop, but after that the parachute, which is gradually un- 
foliing like a huge umbrella, restrains the descent, and the 
per ormer, if he is fortunate, comes slowly down to ground 
am ithe cheers. But there have been scores of cases in which 
the parachute fails to open, and then, of course, death is only a 
qu: tion of a few flight-laden seconds. For such an ascent as 
thi: the average balloonist earns from $50 to $100 clear. 

‘en who perform on the flying trapezes in circuses lead no 
less hazardous lives, while training for new feats by various 
de, ces of pulleys, belts, and cords, known under the general 
ter: of *‘ mechanics.” Once before the audience, however, the 
ma on the flying bars is deprived of all these safeguards. 
Th: -e are few of these acrobats who live to old age ; there are 
equ lly few who die young in bed. 

ie diver, when he goes down into the water, knows fully 
the iangers that may result from an accident to the life-line or 
the .ir-tube, or from the failure of those above to understand 
bis \gnals. He works but four hours a day, alternately fifteen 
mi: ites under water and the same time above. The one shown 
inc w illustration is engaged in laying masonry under water, 
for vhich work he receives about five dollars a day. Sail-rig- 
ger: work at the dizziest heights, out on the yard-arms of ves- 
sels, wii® no protection against a fatal fall except their own 
agility. 
erhaps the coolest nerve of all is required by the man who 
enters the cage or steel arena to make some ferocious and 
powerful beast obey him and perform. One of our illustra- 
tions shows the famous animal-tamer, Frank Bostock, in a 
lion's cage, armed only with a light stick. Ata performance 
given in Indianapolis the other day for the purpose of raising 
a statue to the memory of ex-President Harrison, Bostock con- 
sented to go into the steel arena with the man-eating tiger, 
“Rajah,” which recently killed its keeper, Albert Nielson. 
There was a struggle between man and beast, and though 
Bostock wore a heavy mask over his face, that protection was 
crushed, and the plucky trainer, who has been nearly killed on 
scores of other occasions, was taken to hospital in a horribly 
lacerated condition. THOMAS P. AUSTIN. 


The Growth of Municipal Reform. 


THE movement for munici- 
pal reform has passed the de- 
clamatory and denunciatory 
stage. It bas entered the era 
of practical usefulness. The 
meetings of the National Mu- 
nicipal League from year to 
year have clearly marked this 
growth. At the earlier meet- 
ings the dominant note of the 
majority of the papers was 
hopelessness. I remember the 
president on one occasion re- 
marking, ‘‘The pictures we 
have had painted are dismal 
enough,. redeemed, however, we shall agree, by the merits of 
the artist.” 

Then, as the result of the agitation carried on by the league 
and its affiliated members, reports of progress became more 
frequent and encouraging. Efforts for improvement were mul- 
tiplied with great rapidity. Then came the drafting of the 
“municipal programme,” to embody in concrete form the es- 
sential principles that must underlie successful municipal gov- 
ernment. This occupied all of two conferences and part of a 
third. The result was successful beyond expectation. Not 
only Las the ** programme” been largely referred to by practi- 
cally every charter-revision committee in this country, but it 
has heen largely utilized in Cuba, Porto Rico, and Hawaii in 
the formation of municipal codes for their cities. 

The Rochester meeting of the league, May Sth, 9th, and 10th, 
was the most hopeful and encouraging of the series. The sec- 
retar’’’s annual review chronicled successes undreamed of a dec- 
ade ao, The growth of non- partisanship was illustrated by 
the es perience of Providence, which has for six successive times 
ckose.. a non-partisan mayor ; by Republican Newport, Rhode 
Islanc, which for five years has chosen a Democrat for mayor ; 
by De:noeratic Boston, which has a Republican mayor, and Re- 
public:.n Worcester, which has a Democratic mayor. By Cleve- 
land, Coledo, Columbus, and a number of other central and 
farth: - Western cities which have chosen their city officials on 
other rounds than those of their national political affiliations. 

The growth of the municipal-ownership movement was dwelt 
upon, ind of the activity of business organizations and of bodies 
of offi ials like the American Society of Municipal Improve- 
ments. The review was the longest thus far submitted because 
of the creater number of events to mention and of the greater 
activi‘y of the various forces making for municipal improve- 
ment. 

The report of the committee on ‘‘ Instruction in Municipal 
Government in American Educational Institutions,” prepared 
by President Thomas M. Drown, of Lehigh University, pre- 
Sented a series of figures showing an unexpected attention on 
the part of colleges to the important subject of municipal gov- 
ernment. Out of 357 letters of inquiry, replies were received 
from 220 institutions, representing every State except Delaware, 
Vermont, and Mississ‘»pi. Nineteen per cent. reported under- 
graduate courses inv ‘icipal government. The percentages 
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for the various groups of States were: Eastern, twenty-five per 
cent. ; Middle, twenty-seven and one-half per cent. ; Southern, 
ten and one-half per cent.; Western, eighteen per cent., and far 
Western, twenty-three per cent In many institutions the sub- 
ject is incidentally treated in special lectures or in connection 
with other allied branches. The discussion incident to the 
presentation of this report was most instructive, and wide 
spread interest was manifested in the subject. The committee 
was not only continued for another year, but the scope of its 
investigation and activities was broadened to include secondary 


and night-schools as well. The necessity of reaching the young 


men connected with the evening classes in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association was urged by Mr. Herbert B. Ames, an al 
derman from Montreal, who announced his intention of form- 
ing for them ** coming-to-age classes” for instruction in the 
duties of citizenship. 

The committee on ‘‘ Uniform Municipal Accounting and 
Statistics” is addressing itself to a most practical phase of the 
problem. Figures are usually dry, but they are essential in 


business transactions. There is no more telling commentary 


upon the loose methods hitherto prevailing in the conduct of 
municipal business than the diverse accounting and statistical 


method: in vogue. It is now practically impossible to compare 


the relative cost for different cities of the same branches be 
cause of the lack of uniformity. The league’s committee is 
seeking to remedy this need. Its chairman, Dr. E. M. Hart 
well, city statistician of Boston, presented a survey of the ex- 
isting conditions and a careful consideration of the proposed 
changes, and outlined the work of the committee. Other mem- 
bers discussed various phases, and George W. W. Hanger, 
of the United States Department of Labor, read an elaborate 
paper on the difficulty experienced in collecting municipal 
statistics. The committee illustrated the practical character 
of its work by presenting the report of the finances of the 
city of Newton, Mass., made up in accordance with the 
uniform schedules recommended. 

One session was devoted to primary election law reform and 
recent charter legislation. Another to New York cities’ needs ; 
and another to reports from cities. The whole aim and object 
of the sessions were to present the facts concerning the existing 
status of the movement, and to furnish suggestions and plans 
for further advance work. There was an entire absence of the 
note of mere critical fault-finding. On the other hand there 
was every where and atall times an air of earnest inquiry and 
effort. 

The National Municipal League, which represents 125 affili- 
ated organizations, has succeeded not only in keeping alive 
public interest in municipal problems, but in suggesting reme- 
dies for admitted evils. The ‘‘ municipal programme,” to which 
reference has already been made, represents, according to the 
best-informed students of the subject, the most conspicuous 
contribution to the subject thus far made. The report of the 
committee on municipal accounting bids fair to be equally suc- 
cessful in the accomplishment of the tasks assigned to it, if we 
may be permitted to judge from the results of the Rochester 
conference. 


The Latest in Cologne. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


CoLoGNnE, May 25th, 1901.—There is nothing which has yet been con- 
trived by man by which so much happiness is produced as by a good 
hotel or inn, and Herr Director Max Schaaf has made it possible for 
the modern tourist to find a full-fledged fashionable hotel, I may 
say afairsample of the Waldorf style, in old Cologne. The Mono- 
pot Hotel is the latest creation in the historical Rhenish city, and 
within speaking distance, as it were, of the famous Dom, which dom- 
inates the ve and all minor attractions. It is only a brief six 
months since this very sumptuous hostelry was opened, and it is al 
ready feeling the want of additional space. Such a bijou of a house 
as the Monopol Hotel is admitted to be, with only 120 rooms, most of 
which are arranged in suites, is soon ** sold out,’ more especially as it 
is practically the leading house. The city is year by year becoming 
a centre of larger interest for the international tourist—the temporary 
halting place from which he starts on his survey of the Continent. In 
this geographical centre a new hotel of the most approved pattern be- 
came an indispensable necessity, and accordingly the Monopol Hotel 
came into being, and almost instant popularity. It was but natural 
that a house of such pretentions, catering to the better and best class 
of travelers, should be situated within sight of the Dom and the fash- 
ionable business centre of the town. But it has the additional advan- 
tage of facing an open square, which admits ample light into the 
spacious rooms and beautiful interior generally. The rooms are fur- 
nished with a view to produce the greatest measure of comfort and 
health, for ample light and air, together with a perfect sanitary ar- 
rangement after the most approved scientific system known in Ger- 
many, insure the occupant good cheer and absolute immunity from 
malarial or contagious diseases. An important feature of the hotel, 
and one that must strike the most casual observer, is its marvelous 
completeness. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that it is a com- 
plete community under one roof. There are, in addition to the beauti- 
ful and picturesque dining - rooms, luxuriously —— public 
rooms, almost unequaled in decoration, consisting of drawing-room, 
with handsome lounge, reading-room, smoking-room, the inevitable 
American bar, and the highly age amy grill-room down-stairs, per- 
haps the most attractive feature of the house except, possibly, the 
Wiener Café, which is the rendezvous of the smart set of Cologne. 
The café, as is natural on the Continent, is, as a rule, always crowded; 
but while this includes a large majority of the general public, the 
guests of the house only and their friends may enjoy a quiet siesta in 
the beautiful lobby, drink mocha at one of the romantic tables, and 
enjoy the kaleidoscopic scene on the square in front of the Monopol 
Hotel. 

The most attractive picture of any hotel, but more particularly of 
this house, is its dining hall—the restaurant. At these dining-tables— 
where the lamps are Belphic —— and there is a profusion of flow- 
ers—the diners are quite in keeping with the distinction of the place. 
I saw, for instance, a Russian grand duke entertaining three distin- 
guished diplomats at his table. The prettiest actress on the stage was 
dining téte-a-téte witha fortunate man at another. An actor-mana- 
ger who is reveling in a long holiday which he seems tospend chiefly 
on the Rhine, was giving a dinner to his wife and his leading actress. 
But most eyes turned to a popular American millionaire, wno had 
perhaps the most tic corner and best appointed table in the room, 
entertaining a well-known German prince and his consort with all the 
delicacies of an une feast, under the immediate paperseen of 
the principal chef. Owing to the great popularity of the Monopol 
Hotel with Americans, the chief maitre dhotel is constantly prepar- 
ing special American dishes peculiar to our ype and a large variety 
of these, equal in excellence of cooking to any that can be found in the 
tinest hotels in New York, may always be had in the grill room of this 
hotel. As is well known, wine is a special feature in European hotels, 
and Herr Director Schaaf has lost no time in stocking his cellars with 
along supply. Catering to an international public, as is the case o’ 
this hotel, a large assortment of exceptional brands is an absolute ne- 
cessity, yet the price of alcoholic drinks at the Monopol Hotel, as, 
indeed, its general tariff, is certainly cheaper than at a similar house, 
and for similar comforts, in London, Paris, or New York. The reader 
who has followed this narrative may naturally ask a question or two 
about the master mind who manages this exceptional ‘home from 
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home.’ As it happens I enjoy a persona! acquaintance with Herr Di- 
rector M. Schaaf of the Monopol Hotel Unlike most of his colleagues 
he is the son of a gentleman—but in following natural inclinations he 
has become a hételier and caterer. By means of many years spent 
abroad, chiefly in London and Paris, with the privilege of best associa- 
tions, he has become a rare linguist, and a psychologist of unques 
tioned ability. Like all Germans of the present generation he is alert 
and euterprising, and fairly admires the Anglo-American race. Of a 
chivalrous temper, and highly educated, with the habits of a gentle 
man, he is particularly fortunate in effecting an acquaintance bet ween 
guests of a similar social degree, and it is this sociable trait which in- 
clines his guest to tarry and enjoy the charms of Cologne and the 
comforts of the Monopol Hotel C. Frank Dewy 


The Historic Rhine. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


BONN-ON-THE-RHINE, May 22d, 1901.—There are still evidences of 

ancient battles in Bonn to prove the successful wars of Drusus and 
Germanicus over the Rhine-dwellers, which resulted in a sort of Civi- 
tas Murata on the very site of the preseut university town—Bonn-on- 
the-Rhine. According to historians of that day green fields and beau- 
tiful villas dotted the hills of the surrounding country. In the course 
of time Bonn grew to be an opulent city, and it is now, so to speak, 
the key to the Rhine valley, from whence the tourist starts on delight- 
ful excursions in the historic country around jt. Along these bills and 
valleys, teeming with historic landmarks and still producing the choic- 
est wines in the world, the Anglo American traveler loves to spend 
days and weeks, and invariably stops at the,Grand Hotel Royal. The 
great university, with a host of students, divided into a number of 
historic and academic corps, is without doubt the chief attraction, for 
it includes young men from all climes, and invariably of the best fam- 
ilies. This congregation of exuberant youth gives the tone, as it were, 
to “life in Bonn,” and which, as the reader may easily guess, is al- 
most always merry and happy. This social element is the main key 
to all attraction, and accordingly there is quite a resident colony 
of Anglo Americans, and their principal rendezvous is the opulent 
Grand Hotel Royal. 
. The happy situation of this truly regal house is but second to the 
university itself, and in the lofty parlors and grand public rooms of 
this house the élete of native aristocracy—from royalty to citizen—to- 
gether with many distinguished travelers, gathers daily, aye! nightly, to 
worship Epicurus and Bacchus, and frequently without distinction, for 
it is a patent fact that the general :nanager, Herr Eisenmenger, him- 
self isa gourmet of reputation, and watches both over kitchen and 
wine cellars. Few hotels in Europe can offer similar attractions. To 
dine on the terrace of the Grand Hotel Royal and watch the Rhine 
beneath, with its kaleidoscopic scenes in the summer is, indeed, a rare, 
enjoyment. The long windows of our living rooms admit of a full 
view into a magnificent park of royal proportions, and beyond. The 
corridors, public rooms, and lounges show the baronial proportions of 
this grand hostelry. Not a room in this magnificent hotel but has har 
bored some distinguished name in history, and to this day almost every 
stranger of distinction passing through Bonn is certain **to put up” at 
the Grand Hotel Royal. Herr Eisenmenger has made it possible, 
even here, on the Rhine, to offer similar comforts and conveniences to 
those of New York, London, and Paris, and fully at one-half less. He is 
one of the finest linguists to be found anywhere, and with a decided 
sympathy for Americans. Herr Eisenmenger will greet you on the 
threshold with a‘ How d’y do %’ which will strongly remind you of 
home, and make you feel at home even at this distance, and in the land 
of Rhinewine. C. Frank Dewey. 


Unter den Linden. 


THE name of Grand Hétel de Rome in the present instance duly 
fits the pretty, idyllic hotel so named and situated in the choicest 
spot, Unter den Linden, in the very centre of Berlin. It is just mid- 
way between the Kaiser's castle and the Brandenburg Gate, and it is 
difficult to say which end is the more important to the thousands who 
throng, I may say congest, this famous avenue. It is the latest wrin- 
kle in Berlin hotels—the result of Mr. Miihling’s enterprise, supported 
by unstinted means, which, as all the world knows, can command any- 
thing, short of argels drinking beer. The entrance to the Grand 
Hétel de Rome \eads directly from the broad trottoir, and ushers the 
visitor into a foyer of a peculiarly romantic composition, The first 
impression is that of Puritan respectability, with all the charms of a 
cosmopolitan temper which seems contagious, and affects the weary 
traveler with a soothing relief, with a freshness born of quiet and 
refined ease. Even a cursory inspection of this hotel reminds us of 
the English appointments, such as we may find at * Claridge’s,”’ in 
London, but with a mixture of Continental abandon and German 
Gemiithlichkeit. 


If You Are Tired 


Use HorsForp’s Acip PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. M. H. HENRY, New York, says: ‘‘ When completely 
tired out by prolonged wakefulness and overwork, it is of the 
greatest value to me.” 


ABBOTT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters, makes work and 
hearts both lighter. At druggists’ and grocers’. 


Health Giving 
qualities to infants are contained in every can of Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. ‘It saved the baby’s life” is 
the message received from thousands of mothers. Eagle stands 
First. 


Puts the ‘‘ Ginger”’ In. 


TRE KIND OF Foop USED BY ATHLETES, 


A FORMER college athlete, one of the long-distance runners, 
began to lose his power of endurance. His experience with a 
change in food is interesting. 

‘*While I was in training on the track athletic team, my 
daily ‘jogs’ became a task, until after I was put on Grape- 
Nuts Food for two mealsa day. After using the Food for two 
weeks I felt like anew man. My digestion was perfect, nerves 
steady, and I was full of energy. 

“T trained for the mile and the half mile runs (those events 
which require so much endurance), and then the long daily 
* jogs,’ which before had been such a task, were clipped off with 
ease. I won both events. 

‘The Grape-Nuts Food put me in perfect condition and gave 
me my ‘ginger.’ Not only was my physical condition made 
perfect, and my weight increased, but my mind was made 
clear and vigorous, so that I could get out my studies in about 
half the time formerly required. Now most all of the university 
men use Grape-Nuts, for they bave learned its value, but I think 
my testimony will not be amiss and may perhaps help some one 
to learn how the best results can be obtained. Please do not 
publish my name.” 

There is a reason for the effect of Grape-Nuts Food on the 
human body and brain. The certain elements in wheat and 
barley are selected with special reference to their power for 
rebuilding the brain and nerve centres. The product is then 
carefully and scientifically prepared so as to make it easy of 
digestion. The physical and mental results are so apparent 
after two or three weeks’ use as to produce a profound impres- 
sion. The Food can be secured at any first-class grocery store, 


MISS HELEN DESHLER ‘+) BREAKS THE BOTTLE ON THE “‘ ORM0” AS THE NOBLE THE HANDSOME RESIDENCE OF MR. H. T. SCOTT, IN SAN FRANCISCO, WHERE MRS.’ 
SHIP GLIDES FROM THE WAYS. McKINLEY REMAINED DURING HER ILLNESS—THE WINDOW (X) MARKS 
THE ROOM OCCUPIED BY MRS. MCKINLEY. 





MISS DESHLER (ON THE LEFT), WHO CHRISTENED THE ‘‘ OHIO,” EN ROUTE MISS MARY BARBER, MRS. MCKINLEY’S NIECE, PRESSING THE BUTTON WHICH 
TO THE SHIP-YARD. RELEASED THE BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘ OHIO” FROM ITS FASIENINGS. 


REGISTERING IN THE VISITORS’ BOOK AT THE LAUNCHING OF THE ‘‘ OHIO.” MR. JOHN FITZPATRICK PRESENTING THE GOLD PLATE TO PRESIDENT MCKINLEY 
ON BEHALF OF THE WORKMEN OF THE UNION IRON WORKS, 


THE PRESIDENT PARTICIPATES IN THE LAUNCHING OF THE MIGHTY BATTLE-SHIP “OHIO.” 


INTERESTING SCENES AND INCIDENTS DURING THE STAY IN THE CITY BY THE GOLDEN GATE.—PHOTOGRAPHED FOR “ Li*Lit 
StaFF PHOTOGRAPHER, R. L. DUNN. 














What the Decision of the 
Supreme Court [leans. 
(Special Article for Leslie’s Weekly.) 


THERE is no. doubt 
whatever as to the charac- 
ter and scope of the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court 
of the United States which 
has just been rendered. It 
is easy to understand when 
some principal facts are 
borne in mind. Porto 
Rico has passed through 
three stages since it first 
came under our control. 
First, it was a possession 
of Spain, and as such for- 
eign territory until the 
ratification of the treaty of peace by which it was ceded 
to the United States. Second, during the time we held 
the island prior to the ratification of the treaty our occu- 
pation and government were military, and the court holds 
that whatever was done during that period is valid on the 
ground of military necessity, without regard to the Con- 
stitution or act of Congress. Third is that period be- 
tween the ratification of the treaty of peace and the pass- 
age by Congress of the law establishing civil government 
and providing these tariff duties that have been under 
consideration for the support of the same. That period 
covers about one year. 

The court holds that, by the ratification of the treaty of 
peace, Porto Rico ceased to be a foreign territory and be- 
came domestic territory, but that until Congress saw fit to 
legislate there was no tariff law applicable, for the reason 
that our only tariff law—the Dingley act—levied duties 
on imports from foreign countries only, and Porto Rico, 
having become domestic territory, was not foreign terri- 
tory within the meaning of that act. 

In the De Lima case the question was whether or not the 
collector of the port of New York was authorized by the 
Dingley law to collect duties paid during the period after 
the ratification of the treaty of peace and before the act 
of April 12th, 1900, and the court held that the territory 
being domestic, and Congress not having legislated, 
there was no law applicable—the Dingley law was not 
applicable, and the collection was therefore invalid, and 
would have to be refunded. 

The third period is that commencing with the date 
when-Congress legislated to establish a government and 
impose tariff duties to afford a revenue for its support. 
This period commenced with the first day of May, 1900, 
when the act of April 12th went into effect, and it will 
continue indefinitely. The court holds that tariff duties 
collected under this act of Congress were validly imposed 
and legally collected. The holding of the court is that 
Porto Rico, being territory of the United States, is sub- 
ject to government by Congress, not only by reason of 
the constitutional authority conferred on Congress for 
that purpose, but also because of the inherent power of 
sovereignty, and that it is consequently within the power 
of Congress to provide such government and such tariff 
duties as it may see fit, and that in exercising this power 
itis not subject to the restraint of the Constitution, but is 
free to act according to the necessities of the people. 

This third point, as to the power of Congress to legis- 
late, involves the whole contention that the Republican 
party has made, and the decision of the ‘court fully sus- 
tains the Republican view. In so far as there was any 
decision adverse to the government it involved nothing 
more than dollars and cents; that is to say, it simply held 
as iilegal the duties collected after the territory became 
ours, and before Congress exercised its power to govern 
and impose duties. 

Under this decision it is settled finally that these isl- 
ands, Porto Rico and the Philippines, are not a part of 
the United States, but only dependencies that belong to 
the United States, and that Congress has full power to 
govern them according to their necessities, and that the 
Constitution does nut extend and apply to them except 
only as Congress may see fit to make it do so. 

In other words, the Constitution does not follow the flag 
et-proprio vigore. 





SENATOR FORAKER, OF OHIO, 
AUTHOR OF THE FOR- 
AKER BILL. 


A Panic Imminent in Japan. 


Ir js reported that Japan is on the verge of a great 
financial panic, due in an indirect way to the war with 
China in 1894. The enormous indemnity paid to Japan 
as the result of her victory in that conflict seems likely 
to prove a curse rather than a blessing, in the end. The 
large amount of money set afloat in Japan by the pay- 
ment of the indemnity induced extravagant methods of 
living and led to the exploiting of many mushroom enter- 
prises which haye recently failed and brought loss and 
suffering upon many. 
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Uncle Tom’s Domestic Difficulties. 


THERE was a shuffling sound at the door; an uneasy 


sound as of many feet in a restless collision trying in 
vain to extricate themselves from each other. But in- 
deed it was only a single pair, but such a pair! The 


plantation shoemaker had never been able to give a num- 
ber to the last—Uncle Tom’s shoes—it was simply called 
*“ Uncle Tom’s big las’,” and though “ plantation brogans ” 
had long since given place to “store boots,” Uncle Tom 
still patronized the shoemaker “wid de big las’,” for 
store shoes were impossible for his “ tremendous under- 
standing.” 

A new pair of these miniature gun-boats adorned the 
feet of Uncle Tom as he mounted the steps of the mansion 
on the present occasion. He was trying in vain to tread 
lightly and to keep back the squeaking as he turned the 
door-knob of the house of Mr. John Fairfax, the son of 
his old master, now at rest. : 

Mr. Fairfax had said * Come in” repeatedly, and yet 
many minutes went by before Uncle Tom seemed to be 
able to manage his newly-broganned feet or to make use 
of his equally big hands for unlatching the door. With 
a greatly confused air and many apologies for the late 
interruption, the old man pulled his forelock, cleared his 
throat, and stood like a culprit before the bar of justice. 

“ Well, Uncle Tom,” said the young lawyer, wonder- 
ing at the old man’s embarrassment, “ what can I do for 
you this evening?” “Ef yer please, Marse John,” the 
old man replied, gratefully, “I is cum fer to speak wid 
yer on de cur’ous axions uv Aunt Beckey.” Mr. Fairfax 
had risen and taken a glass from the table of his study. 
filled it from a sparkling decanter and handed it to his 
father’s faithful coachman of past days. 

“That will help you to brace up, Uncle Tom,” he re- 
marked, “* you seem a little upset this evening.” “ Yas, sir, 
I is—thank yer, thank yer, Marse John, I is very much 
obleeged to you fer dis dram, sir, fer I is powerful wor’id 
dis ebening, an’ dat’s how come I is hyear to ax your in- 
Lawdy, Marse John, dis do tas’ lak ole times; I 
feels better already. Thanky, sir, thanky. What dat yer 
say, Marse John? Who Aunt Becky? She’s my wife, 
Marse John, an’ I calls ’er Aunt Becky, kase I had growed 
up to call ’er dat fo’ I marr’d ’er an’ I does so yit out uv 
*spec to ’er age. 

** You see, Marse John, I is ben in de marr’age business 
more’n onct. De fust time I got marr’d I tuck de bes’ 
lookin’ yaller gal on de plantation, an’ we wus gittin’ 
long well ernouf till dat long-laiged banjo-picker, Ned 
Wilkins, come erlong, an’ de fust thing I know’d Nancy 
(yas, sir, dat wus her name) done ’loped off with Ned. 
Well, de nex’ time I marr’d I tuck de blackes’ gal I could 
fin’ an’ she would ’er done mighty well, but she tuck and 
died an’ lef me wid ten chillen to keep keer uv, an’ de 
younges’ one jes’ a baby; so I looked eroun’ fer to s’ply 
em wid er mammy, an’ in two weeks’ time I axed er me- 
jium colored gal, des half yaller an’ half black, an’ she 
’cepted me very willin’, but fum de fus day she and de 
chillen couldn’t ’gree. Dey fit an’ dey fout an’ made 
things so lively round de house I was just ’bleeged to 
stay ’way all I could. 

“ An’ one day when I git home I found dat Tildy (yas, 
sir, dat was her name) done pack her things and lef’ me 
an’ marr’d somebody else. So dar I was, Marse John, in 
er bad fix ergen an’ had to turn my ’tention to de sitya- 
tion an’ I des made up my mind to let de young gals 
alone, an’ to git one ole ernouf to ’ten’ to ’er business an’ 
de chillen, an’ not be lookin’ at de udder mens. 

“T looked all round but dar want no one what I seem 
to set my fancy on—no, sir, nahry one—so one day Brer 
Simon call my ’tention to Aunt Becky. He say how dat 
Aunt Becky would suit de ’casion fus’ class. Dat she 
was er fine cook an’ de bes’ han’ on de place fer raisin’ 
up chillen do’ she ain’ never is had none of ’er own. Kase 
you know, Marse John, no one ain’ never axed ’er to de 
altar. Hit took me mighty nigh a week to settle de matter 
in my own min’, kase Aunt Becky ain’ much to look at 
no ways, but de chillen fret me so, I made my min’ up to 
des shet my eyes an’ take ’er. 

“ An’ fum de very fus, Marse John, de house look lak 
bran’ new. De ole soul seem so grateful fer to git marr’d 
she seem to git young, an’ she and de chillen took to one 
ner’ fum de start. Marse John, Aunt Becky is sutny 
done well by de chillen. She has riz ev’y one uv ’um up, 
an’ larnt em how to cook an’ clean an’ do mos’ ev’ything, 
an’ she sutny is bin a good cook. I ain’ had no fault to 
fine, kase de greens was so good an’ greasy hit makes my 
mouf water to des talk about ’em. But you see, Marse 
John, de chillen is all grow’d up now an’ mos’ uv ’em is 
done marr’d an’ lef ’om, an’ Aunt Becky she ain’ as young 
as she was, an’ she boss me so, de long an’ short uv it, I 
is fixin’ fer to git me another wife. No, sir, Marse John, 
I ain’ ’Shamed; de white folks does dat way, an’ we is 
free to git ’vorcements too, but you see Aunt Becky she 
is so Onreasonable, she is actin’ mos’ ongrateful. 

“She is got ev’y one of my chillen set agin me an’ 
dey threaten to conger the gal, an’ say how dey gwine hab 
me ’rested an’ put in jail. I never had so much trouble 
sense I was born, an’ I come to see ef you can he’p me out. 
Yes, sir, Marse John, I is putty hard gone on Fanny (dat’s 
her name), she’s sich er likely gal an’ frisky as er young 
sheep, an’—an’—I can’t sleep fer thinkin’ ’bout ’er. I 
done buy ’er de reddes’ calicy frock I kin fine in de store— 
hit fairly put your eyes out to look at it, hit so red—an’ 
I is done got her a ring wid de bigges’ glass set in it I 
could fine in de store. Hit cos’ me two bits in silver 
money. 

“I done tole Aunt Becky dat I would let ’er keep de 
spinnin’ Wheel an’ de new cards an’ de new sifter, an’ ev’y- 
thing mos’, an’ dat she could live in de shed room an’ he’p 
wid de work. But de way she rare an’ charge hit ain’ safe 
to be in de house wid ’er, so I done ’cided to leave ’er an’ 
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de chillen, dem what ain’ marr’d, an’ I is goin’ to live wid 


Fanny’s folks. 
*vocement ? 


What dat you say, Marse John, ’bout de 
Yas, sir; dat’s what I’m hyah fer dis minit, 
so she can’t have me ‘rested an’ put no conger on Fanny. 
Bless de Lawd, Marse John! I knowed you could fix it. 
Yas, sir, I'll call agin nex’ Thanky, Marse 
John, I gwine see de.jedge to-morrow ef I live.” Exit. 

A week after. 

Enter Uncle Tom looking sadder than before. 

“ Jes’ er word, Marse John, ef you please, sir. I is 
come to tell you "bout de way Fanny done serve me. Des 
as soon as she git her han’s on dat calicky frock an’ de 
ring wid de big set, she done sent me er impident letter 
what Unc’ Simon done spell out to me. It say dat she 
an’ dat good-fer-nuthin’ Andy done run erway an’ git 
marr’d. Dat all she wanted was de red frock an’ de ring, 
dat she ain’ had no notion uv marr'n’ her granpar, ef ‘er 
granpar did marry his granmar’, an’ she’s done lef me, 
an’ I is mos’ ’stracted. 

“I done see de jedge and was ’rangin’ fer de ’vocement 
papers an’ de license, an’ I is even paid de preacher in 
ervance, an’ now she won’ hab me. But dat ain’ de wus’. 
I ’spected to git marr’d dis ebenin’, an’ I done move over 
to Fanny’s people, an’ sense Fanny done run away dey is 
turnt me out an’ I ain’ git no whar to go, an’ I is ina 
wus’ fix dan ebber. 

“T went back to my own home, an’, bless de Lawd, 
Aunt Becky done lock an’ bar de do’ on me, an’ she an’ 
de chillen all inside dar larffen at me an’ say dey ain’ 
gwine lem me home no mo’. ‘Dat dey’ll hab me 
‘rested ergin ef I breaks de do’ open and will seal’ me 
wid hot water, an’ dey is actin’ mos’ scanlus, an’ I is 
come to see ef dar ain’ no other paper what I kin sign dat 
kin he’p me out an’ make Aunt Becky berhabe herse’f an’ 
lem me come home. Lawd, Marse John! what make you 
larf so? I is so miser’ble. Ef you will jes’ he’p me out 
mo’. I gwine fetch you de biges’ water-millein I 
kin raise in my patch nex’ year, an’ de fus’ possum what 
go up de ’simmon tree dis fall. 

“Yas, sar, I promise! Yas, sar, I sutny swar I gwine 
let ‘lone gettin’ marr’d ergin an’ jes’ try make out wid 
Aunt Becky, for she sutny is er good cook. 

“I know’d you'd fix it, Marse John, for I hyeer tell 
dat you lawyers kin fix sech matters any way de men 
wants, an’ dat’s how come I to talk wid you. 

“ You gwine see Aunt Becky? Yas, sar 
you my word, I'll stick to ’er ef it kills me.” 
MArtTaHA 8. 
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A Great Day for College Athletes, 


THE weather was the worst that could be for college ath- 
letics when Harvard’s crimson lowered the blue flag of Yale 
recently at Berkeley Oval, in New York City. But rain that 
drizzled for two days and made the ground a mud-hole, while 
it soaked throfigh clothes and filled overshoes with puddles, did 
not daunt the picked athletes who had chosen a time for their 
contests which could not be changed. Nor were a few pretty 
girls less courageous. They endured many privations and 
hardships and a wetting to see the sturdy youths contest. The 
high ground at Morris Heights where Berkeley Oval is situat- 
ed is lovely for its foliage and spring-time freshness even when 
it rains. The men entered into the work with spirit. It was 
not a time for world’s records, but the records that were made 
showed that the men were in fine condition, and indicated 
that with hard ground and favorable weather some splendid 
scores would have resulted. 

Harvard, with a preponderance of the men who qualified, 
was expected to win, and did so, with a score of 41 points, 
while Yale was second, with 30 5-6; Princeton third, with 
16 1-6 points, and Cornell fourth, with 15 points. Then came 
Georgetown with 10, Michigan with 8 2-3, Pennsylvania with 
6 5-8, Columbia with 5, New York University with 5, Bowdoin 
with 4, and Syracuse with half a point. Yale took three of 
the contests, the two hurdles and the shot, while Harvard had 
only one, but made up for it by better team work, seventeen 
of her men managing to score for first, second, or third place. 
Princeton won the half-mile and the hammer, and Cornell the 
two-mile and 220-yard runs. Columbia captured the broad 
jump, Georgetown took the 100-yard and quarter-mile, and 
New York University the high jump. The wet weather 
spoiled the chances of some of the best men who were counted 
on for sure results. The victory was the first Harvard has 
won since 1892. 

The men themselves and their feats of skill and strength, 
familiar enough to the college-boy, were of absorbing interest 
to an outsider. The special photographs taken for LESsLIE’s 
WEEKLY give a graphic idea of the agility of the men who won 
the chief contests. Duffy, of Georgetown, is shown at the 
start of one of the heats in the 100-yard dash, in which he 
equaled the world’s best record. Clapp, of Yale, is taking the 
last hurdle in the 220-yard race, which brought Old Eliso much 
honor, while Willis, of Harvard, is second only by a hair-split- 
ting fraction of time. Sheldon, of Yale, is in the act of putting 
the shot, which weighs sixteen pounds, having thrown it 43 
feet 914 inches. The pole vault is one of the most remarkable 
and daring feats performed. Six men tied at 10 feet 9 inches. 
The athlete is seen after he cleared the bar and is ready to de- 
scend. Hammer-throwing is another test of strength which 
requires elasticity in every muscle. The huge sixteen-pound 

weight is sent flying through the air by a simultaneous spring 
with the legs and arms, like the leap of akangaroo. It is often 
remarked that college athletics are developing a type of Amer- 
ican manhood as distinct as that of ancient Greece. 


A Forceless Threat. 


“Tr you don't pay my bill,” said Mr. Chawkley the 
milkman to Mr. Glanders, “I'll stop supplying you with 
milk.” 


“TI don’t care,” replied Glanders. “ There are udders,” 
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THE McKINLEY COTTON-BALE ARCH, VICKSBURG. 
Photograph by J. D. Knox, Vicksburg, Miss. 


Where Cotton Is King. 


THE first part of Vresident MelKinley’s transconti- 
nental tour lay through the sunny South, and at almost 
every step of the way there the chief executive and bis 
companions were greeted with manifestations of public 
sympathy and rejoicing. sJanquets, processions, music, 
and speeches were the order of the day wherever the 
Washington visitors halted long enough to make such 
demonstrations possible. The visit at Vicksburg was in 
some respects the most interesting made. Here a tri- 
umphal .arch of cotton bales, with the magic word, “* Ex- 
pansion,” pointed out to the President as he passed under 
it the path of the new South. Although it had not been 
intended to make any stops after leaving Jackson, the 
train was halted at several of the smaller towns, where 
cotton-mills are located, to permit the President to see 
and speak to the operatives. 








THE PRESIDENT AT JACKSON, MISS. 
Photograph by Albert G. Eyrich, Jackson, Miss. 


The President in the Sunny South. 


THE capital of Mississippi, the old city of Jackson, 
has not witnessed a larger or more enthusiastic crowd 
in many a day than that which turned out on May Ist to 
welcome President McKinley and his party as they passed 
through the city on their way to New Orleans. The stop 
at Jackson was necessarily brief, but it made up in in- 
tensity of interest what it lacked in duration. . It was 
here that the President gave utterance to the timely and 
appropriate sentiment that ‘‘ We may differ as to politics, 
agree as to principles, but we keep in the home circles 
and settle our differences among ourselves.” In our 
photograph of the Presidential party at this point the 
speaker for the moment is Postmaster-General Smith, 
while President McKinley is standing silent by the window 
with his hand on the railing. 


Little Cards and Big Trees. 


NEAR Santa Cruz, California, a grove of giant red- 
woods is visited daily by tourists from many climes. 
Some time in the dim past the individual who likes to de- 
face famous places by carving his initials with his knife 
or tracing his name with a lead pencil came here, _but 
owing to the nature of the trees there was no place on 
which he could leave a record of his visit in his usual way. 

Nothing daunted, he took his business card and tacked 
it on to “ Jumbo,” as the largest tree of the grove is called. 
Others of his ilk followed and showed their appreciation 
of his action by doing likewise until now the monarch of 
the redwoods has-:some hundreds of pasteboards tacked 
on or stuck into the bark. as the accompanying photograph 
shows. ‘They do not bear any famous names, 








MEMENTOES OF CALIFORNIA TRAVEL. 
Photograph by M. E. Power, Chicago, Iil. 


Railroading in a Flood. 


Tne month of April, 1901, was phenomenal in several 
respects and will not soon be forgotten in many parts of 
this country. The rainfall for the month was upward of 
six inches, or about twice the average, and out of the 
thirty days in the month only seven were blessed with 
sunshine. These facts applied to all the country in the 
latitude of New England and the Middle States and a part 
of the West. The enormous downfall of rain had the 
natural result of causing a great flood in the rivers and 
streams of the regions named, the worst and most dis- 
astrous effects of these inundations being felt in Maine, 
Massachusetts, and western Pennsylvania. In these diss. 
tricts a large amount of property was destroyed and a 
number of lives lost. The Kennebec and Penobscot in the 
Pine Tree State rolled down a mighty flood to the ocean, 
and for days together the valleys of these famous rivers 
presented a scene of desolation rarely equaled in that part 
of the country. Traffic on some of the railroads was en- 
tirely suspended and on others it was pursued only under 
the greatest difficulties. Our photograph shows a pas- 
senger train plowing its way through a flooded stretch of 
the country near Bangor. 


How Los Angeles Welcomed the President. 


Tue ninth of May, 1901, was a day that will be long 
and happily remembered in Los Angeles, the sunny and 
beautiful city of southern California, for on that date the 
President of the United States, Mrs. McKinley, and the 
members of the Cabinet, the Governor of Ohio, and other 
illustrious men honored the city with their presence and 
were honored in turn with a remarkable demonstration 
of popular respect and enthusiasm. It was estimated 
that 200,000 people were present that day to catch 
a glimpse of their chief magistrate. Pasadena, Santa 
Monica, and other neighboring towns were almost depop- 
ulated to swell the throng. The programme for the day 
consisted of a parade, a review by the President, speech- 
making, music, and a popular reception. In the evening 
some of the streets were beautifully and profusely illu- 
minated with electric lights. Our photograph represents 


a scene on Spring Street, where the illuminative effects 
were specially striking and elaborate. 


A Trolley Car in the Air. 


A PART of the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, is built on 
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LOCOMOTION IN THE AIR. 
Photograph by Frank Roe Batchelder, Washington, D. C. 


comparatively low land on the bank of the Ohio River, 
but the city also occupies land at the top of a high plateau 
which rises abruptly from the level land of the river-bank. 
Pedestrians are obliged to use successive flights of stairs 
to surmount this bluff; for horses drawing loads, a road 
must be chosen that winds back and forth, rising a little 
at each turn, as in climbing a mountain. 

HIlow, then, can the trolley-cars overcome this steep 
ascent? The illustration answers the question. A double 
track is laid, on trestles and embankments, from the low 
land to the top of the bluff. <A platform large enough 
to receive a trolley car is drawn up the track or let down 
by means of steam-operated cables. When one car de 
secends on one track, another car ascends on the other 
track, and the two thus balance each other. The pas 
sengers are not incommoded in any way, as the car is 














RAILROADING IN A FLOOD. 
Photograph by Fred C. Ball, Bangor, Me. 


maintained in a horizontal position throughout the ascent 
or descent, and when the solid earth is reached again, it 
leaves the platform, and moves on by its own power. The 
‘ars move swiftly over the inclined track, and the photo 
graph was made by a very quick snap-shot. 

























































































SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES, ILLUMINATED IN HONOR OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 
Photograph by Charles H. Beeman, Los Angeles, Cat 
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AMONG THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The Trades of the Birds. 


HEIGH HO! there you are, little red hen, 
In under the sweet-apple tree; 
If you wanted to hide with your eggs, why then, 
Pray why did you cackle to me? 
And what are you doing out there in the shade 
While each of the birds is at work at a trade? 


Sir Swallow, the mason, is plastering well 
The house that is under the eaves, 
And up in the maple that stands in the dell 
A basket the Oriole weaves, 
And Woodpecker, jolly old carpenter he, 
Hias hammered his home in the trunk of a tree. 


King Fisher, the fisherman out on the rocks, 
Is snaring the minnows, ‘tis said; 

And Bluebird, the housewife, is cleaning her box 
And putting fresh down in her bed; 

A queer little architect carrying sticks 

Is Chimney Swift, gluing his house to the bricks. 


Brown Creeper, who rented the Red Squirrel’s hole, 
Is making repairs of her own, 

And the little Sand Martin just over the knoll 
Has spaded her cellar alone; 

The feather-dressed orchestra carols a chime, 

And Partridge, the drummer, is beating the time. 


Then heigh-ho! hide away, little red hen, 
In under the sweet-apple tree; 
There are eggs in your nest and I counted ten; 
Did you think you could keep it from me? 
I see you were busy out here in the shade, 
While each of the birds was at work at a trade. 
FLORENCE JOSEPHINE BOYCE. 


The Tale of a Fox—A Russian Folk Story. 


A Fox, closely pursued by hounds, took refuge in the 
When he found himself in safety, out 
of the reach of his pursuers, he began to question of what 
use his different members had proved in the preceding 


hollow of a tree. 


chase. 

“ Eyes,” said he, “ what part did you take in my ¢s- 
cape?” 

‘ae 
were the shortest and smoothest roads to a place of 
safety.” 

* And you, Ears, how did you aid to elude the enemy? 

“ee,” 
how near the pursuers were behind.” 

“You, Brain, how were you occupied during the 


” 


answered the Eyes, “ looked sharp to see which 


said the Ears, “ we listened to hear how far or 


chase? 

“1,” replied the Brain, 
given me by Eyes and Ears, and decided not only the 
proper rate of speed for the Feet, but also the path safest 


‘calculated by the information 


to choose.” 

“What has the Nose to say for himself?” 
the Fox. 

“1,” said the Nose, “what I did? Why, of course, 
while the Ears and Eyes were informing the Brain of the 
state and length of the different roads before us and the 
distance of ‘the enemy behind, I was scenting the air in 
front, to feel if there were no danger ahead, as well.” 

“And the Mouth, what help did it afford?” queried 
the Fox. 

“While the Heart was sending its life and action, sup- 
plying blood through the whole body, I was aiding the 
Heart by supplying it with air, inhaling the fresh zephyrs.” 

“What have you, little Feet, to say for yourself?” 
questioned the Fox, looking at the pretty little tired limbs 
stretched on the soft moss that had grown in the old hol- 
low of the friendly oak, which had given its timely shelter. 

“We,” replied the weary little Feet, “ we ran and ran, 
as fast as we could, to carry away little Fox from the 
Dogs, and, at last, jumped into this tree and got out of 
their reach.” 

‘**Ah !” sighedethe Fox, with great relief. ‘‘ Eyes, Ears, 
Nose, Mouth, Brain, and Feet deserve to be saved, as you 
all did your duty to aid the escape from the cruel hounds. 
But stop! Here is the Tail. What have you to say for 
yourself?” 

“1,” said the poor Tail, who unfortunately lived in the 
age when the use of tails as an equilibrium of power had 
not yet been discovered, as he slunk down behind the hind 
legs, “ I don’t really know what use I was; perhaps only 
a hinderance swaying up and down against the legs.” 

“Oh, yes; that is it!” exclaimed the Fox and all the 
members, who fully appreciated their own usefulness and 
consequent right to existence and safety. “The Tail is a 
useless appendage, a hinderance, a dead weight, whom it 
does not pay to support or uphold. Let us get rid of him.” 

So a council was held; and forgetful, even could it have 
been proved beyond doubt that the Tail was but an in- 
cumbrance, yet, as_ bei ; one of themselves, that he was 
entitled to their chafity, if not their rights of safety, the 
members not only voted him a useless member, but a dan- 
gerous hinderance to progress, and sentenced poor Tail to 
be delivered to the common enemy, the Hounds who were 
still to be heard yelping and barking around the tree. 

“There, Dogs, take the Tail, and let his fate be a 
warning tu all members of any towns, kingdoms, commu- 
nities, or families, that he who cannot fully prove his 
usefulness to the other members has no right to exist.” 

So saying, the poor Tail was hung out of the hole in 
the tree, and dangled just within reach of the Hounda, by 


continued 





whom it was immediately seized, and the Fox by it pulled 
out of its place of safety and torn to pieces. 

“Alas!” all the members moaned in unison, while 
being torn asunder by the Dogs, “if we had only but 
learned this lesson, before it was too late, that union and 
consideration for the safety of all our members, even if 
of no apparent use, is indispensable for the existence of the 
community.” MABEL ANDERSON. 


Training Boys for Athietes. 


foot-ball, cricket, 
boat-racing, or hare and hounds—the process must be 


IN training for any athletic sport 


gradual, the walks or runs for short distances at first, 
and increased according as the boy feels himself im- 
proving in condition. On getting up in the morning 
tumble into your bath, sponge yourself thoroughly well 
all over, and then rub dry with a good, rough towel till 
the body is all in a glow. As soon as dressed, go for a 
sharp walk of half an hour, or a brisk run for as long as 
you are able, and then come back to breakfast. A mut- 
ton chop or a steak, some dry bread a day old, and a cup 
of black tea complete the bill of fare, into which no 
butter in any shape or form should be introduced. Pep- 
per, spices, and sauces must be tabooed. In the middle 
of the day comes an hour and a half’s walk or run, during 
which the pace to be adopted should be increased gradu- 
ally. This part of the training is most tiresome if one is 
without a companion to accompany him. 

* 1 personally remember how distressingly dull it was 
doing five miles out and five miles home, day after day, 
along the road, for nearly six weeks, when I was in 
training,” is what one noted athlete says in regard to 
this part of the subject. “The faces of all the children 
who ran out to look at me, thinking I was a lunatic es- 
caped from Bedlam, got as well known to me as those of 
my schoolfellows.” 

Dinner should follow soon after the return from this 
Mutton or roast beef 
Veal, 
pork, salt beef, bacon, duck, and wild fowls of all kinds 
are prohibited. 


exercise of the day. 
should be the piece de résistance of the repast. 


the severest 


Chicken or partridges may be served 
occasionally; vegetables are out of the question, also 
puddings, pies, and sweets; bread and tea are allowed. 
Of course the boy who is training must use his own 
discretion, and if he find himself getting tired of the 
routine he may introduce a slight change; but if he can 
stick to it he will gain the desired condition much sooner 
for his resolution and adherence to the original régime. 
After dinner comes a long rest, and by and by another 
course of exercise should be gone through. As to the 
amount of running or walking to be.done in the course 
of a day, this is more a matter for the boy himself to 
decide, depending as it does upon the nature of the work 
or contest for which he is preparing. This is of course 
only an outline as to what the young athlete should eat, 
drink and avoid—the boy must do some thinking for him- 
self on the subject. FRANCIS SMITH. 


Heroes of To-day. 


It might have been a mistaken idea of boyish honor 
that prompted him to do it, but who could but admire 
the spirit of the little fellow who, while he lay dying in 
a New York hospital the other day, refused to tell the 
name of the companion who had pushed him from a 
freight car and brought him to his death. “ Don’t ery, 
mamma,” he said after his crushed legs had been am- 
putated. “It wouldn’t be fair to tell. He didn’t mean 
to hurt me.” And with his hand clutching his mother’s 
tightly, the boy who was true to his chum, even to death, 
passed away. 

The Royal Humane Society of London has a gold medal 
which it awards annually to the man who in its opinion 
may be rightfully regarded as “the bravest man of the 
year.” The award was made recently for 1900, and the 
medal went to Mr. William Allen, a Sunderland sailor 
who left the sea about three years ago. On March 15th, 
1900, word was brought to Allen that three men were over- 
come by the fumes of tar gas, and were lying unconscious 
at the bottom of a still. Allen fastened a rope round him- 
self and dashed into the still, and in a few seconds came 
out with one of the men. A second time he entered and 
yet a third, until the three men were rescued. Each time 
Allen risked his life in the venture. The case was brought 
to the attention of the Royal Humane Society and it was 
resolved to award the medal to Allen, as “the bravest 
man of the year” among all those whose gallantry in sav- 
ing life had been brought before the society in 1900. Allen 
is said to be a typical seaman--+quiet, modest, and of ex- 
cellent character. 


The laurel wreath of the victor and the hero has been 
placed on many a head less worthy of it than that of 
Mother Augusta, the nun who lost her life on a Southern 
railway train not very long ago in an effort t» save the 
life of her companion, a sister-member of her order. The 
two had started together from the Sacred Heart Academy 
at Hallettsville, Texas, to come to New Orleans, where 
the younger nun, known as Sister Mary Frances, was to 
undergo treatment for mental disorder. When near New 
Orleans, and while the train was going at full speed, the 
insane woman suddenly sprang from her seat and rushed 
to the platform. Mother Augusta followed and a struggle 
ensued, the poor crazed creature endeavoring to throw 
herself from the train and the other vainly trying to save 
her, But the almost superhuman strength with which 
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demented people are endowed proved too much for Mother 
Augusta, and both fell from the swift-moving train to the 
track. 
found in a dying condition, while her mad sister was unin- 
jured. 


When the train was stopped the elder nun was 


Remarkable fortitude in suffering as well as an urusual 
degree of consideration for the welfare of others marked 
the conduct of Mrs. Julia Bender, who came near burning 
to death in her apartment in New York one night, a few 
weeks ago. Mrs. Bender was alone at the time and was 
engaged in making a birth-day cake as a surprise for her 
little girl. On the cake she placed the appropriate num- 
ber of candles. One of these she lighted to see how it 
would look. An unlucky jolt sent the candle against her 
dress and in an instant she was ablaze from head to foot, 
but she did not scream. She tore her clothing off and 
then fainted. A tenant in a neighboring apartment heard 
the suffering woman groan and went to her assistance. 
When asked why she had not shouted for help, Mrs. 
Bender said: * I wanted to, but like a flash I thought of 
the sick woman across the hall. She is dying, and we have 
all been told that we must be very still. 
that when I was on fire. 


I remembered all 
I was suffering so that I knew 
if I opened my mouth at all I would shriek, so I gritted 
my teeth and tried to put the fire out myself.” A surgeon 
came and he pronounced her injuries mortal. 


Coolness and bravery of an uncommon degree exhibited 
by a woman was all that saved a Brooklyn family, on a 
cold night in early March, from death in the flames. The 
name of the woman was Mrs. Frederick C. Dexter. On 
the night in question Mrs. Dexter, who occupied a room 
on the second floor, was awakened shortly after midnight 
by a sense of suffocation. Rising hastily she went into 
the hall to find it full of smoke, and she could hear below 
the crackling of the flames. Her husband and children 
were in rooms adjoining, and she tried in vain to reach 
them. The smoke was too thick and she was forced back. 
Opening a window on the roof of the porch she stepped 
out. The night was bitter cold and Mrs. Dexter was ex- 
posed to its full strength. From window to window she 
made her way, rapping at each to awaken the inmates. 
By the time she had finished her work the fire was raging 
with much fury beneath her. The brave woman's next 
effort was to reach the ground and sound an alarm, and 
this she did by sliding down a pillar of the porch, a 
distance of thirty feet. The firemen came in time to save 
all the members of the family, who were imprisoned in the 
second story, but the house was totally destroyed. 


A Dutiful Child. 


A LITTLE boy was going out to a party, and his mother 
impressed upon him that he was on no account to touch 
truffle—that dyspeptic delight of youth. “ But, mother,” 
“ You 
must say, *‘ No, thank you.’” “ And if they bring it to me 
again?”’ “ You must still say, ‘No, thank you.” But 
they won't do that ; 

The small boy went to the party, and in due course re- 
* Well,” said his 
mother, “I hope you were a good boy and remembered 
what I told you? 


objected the small boy, “if they bring me some?” 


it would be rude.” 


turned, somewhat subdued in manner. 
" “Yes, mother, but they was awfully 
“ Why, what did they do?” “ They brought 
me truffle three times.” * Very rude, indeed, darling, and 
of course you said, * No, thank you’?” “TI said, * No, 
thank you,’ twice, but I didn’t know what to say next 
time.” " “T said just like papa 
Take this durned thing 


rude to me. 


* And what did you say? 
does at dinner when he's cross, * 
¢ 969 


away! 


Books for Boys and Girls. 


THERE comes a period in the life of every right-minded 
and wide-awake boy, rich or poor, when he is troubled 
over the question, “ What shall I be?” 
friend, teacher, or parent helps him to answer the ques- 


Often a wise 


tion, but more often he is left to solve the problem for 
himself. To all lads thus situated we can cordially ree- 
ommend a little book recently published by the Henry 
Altemus Philadelphia, under the title, 
The author is Mr. Jobn Habber- 
ton, who has made himself famous as an interpreter of 
child-life and whose interest and sympathy in all that 
relates to the welfare of boys are deep and abiding. The 
book is copiously illustrated. 


Company, of 


* Poor Boys’ Chances.” 


Books designed to promote interest in nature study, 
to develop a love for the creatures of the fields and woods, 
for flowers, trees, mountains, streams, and all the wonders 
and beauties of the outdoor-world—all such books deserve 
encouragement and commendation. They serve a high 
and noble educational purpose and add a distinct and 
large element of value to the literature of the day. Two 
books of this character are before us, issued by the Baker 
& Taylor Company, of New York, one of them with the 
title, “ Mr. Chupes and Miss Jenny; The Life Story of 
Two Robins,” and the other, “ With the Wild Flowers.” 
The first-named is a delightful little story, based on 
facts, concerning the experiences of two captive robins, 
the cunning and amusing ways and habits, and the mis- 
fortunes and tragedies which mark their brief lives. The 
second volume is designed to familiarize the ordinary 
reader with the most interesting facts as to the common 
wild flowers in our Northern fields and roadsides, from 
the pussy-willow to the thistle-down. Among the chapter- 
headings are such as these: “A Wreath for the May 
Queen,” “ Twilight and June in a Garden,” and “ Seeds 
on their Travels.” ‘Ihe text is re-enforced with many 
line and half-tone engravings. The book will be a delight- 
ful companion to take along on a summer tour in the 
country, 


























GOVERNOR NASH, AT THE OHIO HEADQUARTERS, SAN JOSE, IN FRONT OF THE 


GOVERNOR GAGE PRESENTING DIPLOMAS TO STUDENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
BEAUTIFUL FLORAL BATTLE-SHIP. 
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MONUMENT ERECTED TO PETER DONOHUE, IN PRESIDENT MCKINLEY EARNESTLY ADDRESSING THE MULTITUDE SECRETARY HAY PLANTING A TREE AT 
SAN FRANCISCO (BY THE UNION IRON AT SAN JOSE: “*TO US, MY FELLOW-CITIZENS, YOUNG AND LELAND STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
WORKS, WHICH HE FOUNDED), AND WHICH OLD, THE PRESERVATION OF THE CONSTITUTION PALO ALTO, CAL. 
PRESIDENT MCKINLEY WAS TO HAVE UN- IS COMMITTED.” 

VEILED. ; 
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PRESIDENT McKINLEY, WITH GOVERNORS GAGE AND NASH (THE LATTER SALUTING), REVIEWING 45,000 SCHOOL CHILDREN IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S AFFECTIONATE WELCOME 


THE PATRIOTIC PEOPLE, REGARDLESS OF PARTY AFFILIATIONS, JOINED IN THE MOST ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION TO THE 
NATION’S CHIEF EXECUTIVE,—PuoroGraPHep For “ LESLIE’S WEEKLY” By R. L. DunN, OUR Sta¥r¥ PHOTOGRAPHER, WHO 
ACCOMPANIES THE PRESIDENTIAL PaRTY. 


ON THE SHORES OF THE PACIFIC. 





DE WITT, OF PRINCETON, WINNER OF THE HAMMER-THROW, THROWING A SHELDON, OF YALE, WINNING THE SHOT-PUT—DISTANCE 43 


FEET 91/ INCHES, 
SIXTEEN-POUND WEIGHT 149 FEET 4!¢ INCHES. 4 


ie | 





STARTING A HEAT IN 100-YARDS DASH, IN WHICH DUFFY, OF GEORGETOWN (ON THE RIGHT), TIED THE WORLD'S RECORD OF 9 4-5 SECONDS. 








CLAPP, OF YALE (ON THE LEFT), WINNING HIS HEAT IN THE 120-YARD I URDLES. DVORAK, OF MICHIGAN, MAKING THE POLE VAULT—AN INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPH 
WILLIS, OF HARVARD, SECOND. ; AS HE WAS DROPPING THE POLE AND CLEARING THE BAR, 


THE GREAT INTERCOLLEGIATE CONTESTS AT BERKELEY OVAL, NEW YORK. 


HARVARD WINS THE GREATEST NUMBER OF POINTS WITH 41, YALE TAKING SECOND PLACE WITH 305-6. 
PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ‘“ LESLIE’S WEEKLY” BY CHARLES A. SLosson.—_{SEE PaGE 561.] 
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[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the in- 
formation of the regular readers of LesLig's WEEKLY. 
No charge is made for answering questions, and all 
commanications are treated confidentially. ‘orre- 
spondents should always iuclose a stamp, a8 some- 
times a personal reply is necessary. Inquiries should 
refer only to matters directly connected with Wall 
Street interests. | 

I sAID, weeks ago, that the stock market 
was no more, but that Wall Street had be- 
come a poker-game, with Western gamblers 
dealing heavy hands to each other. It then 
degenerated into a lottery. Men, women, 
and not a few children, were buying stocks 
without the slightest knowledge or care about 
their past, their present, or their future. We 
have been witnessing a scramble for low-priced 
stocks, the next-to nothings, all because a few 
of them have been abnormaily advanced with- 
ina year. Wabash common, for instance, bad 
risen from 8 to 22; Wheeling and Lake Erie, 
from 10 to 18; Texas Pacific, from 19 to 50; 
Southern common, from 13 to 35; St. Louis, 
Southwestern, from 12 to 38; St. Louis and 
San Francisco, from 10 to 50; Reading, from 
18 to 44; Peoria and Eastern, from 7 to 28; 
Erie, from 13 to 42; New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis, from 12 to 37 ; Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas, from 12 to 32; Mexican National cer- 
tificates, from 3 to 13; Colorado Southern, 
from 6 to 16; and so on. Is it any wonder, in 
view of the magnificent fortunes thus thrown 
at people, that those who secured them, and 
those who bave heard that others had secured 
them, were rushing in to see if there was any- 
thing else cheap on Wall Street’s bargain- 
counter ? 

For three reasons I look for a declining 
rather than an advancing market. First, be- 
cause we have had a protracted advance, con- 
tinuing for nearly half a year, and a decline is 
thercfore naturally due. Secondly, because, 
after such a panic as we recently experienced, 
a liquidating and declining market must nat- 
urally be expected. That has been the case in 
the past, and unless the present is an exception 
to the general rule, it will be the case now. 
So many have been losers in the market by 
reason of the sudden upheaval of ‘ Black 
Thursday ” that the vast army of speculators, 
great and small, has been put to utter rout and 
the field is left mainly to manipulators, to pro- 
fessional speculators, and to investors. Third- 
ly, great corners in any stock have usually 
been followed by periods of acute depression. 
It was so in 1865, after the corner in Prairie 
du Chien ; in 1866, after the corner in Mich- 
igan Southern ; in 1868, after Erie was cor- 
nered ; in 1871, following the corner in Rock 
Island ; and in 1872, after the corners in Erie 
and Northwestern. The rule will hold good in 
1901, after the most sensational corner the 
Street has ever known—that which recently 
advanced tho price of Northern Pacific to a 
thousand dollars a share. 

Bull operators are predicting a sort of 
Fourth-of-July boom, They anticipate that it 
will be started by the return of Mr. Morgan 
from his trip abroad, and that it will receive 
its great stimulus by the declaration of gener- 
ous dividends in July on the common and pre- 
ferred stocks of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. But Mr. Morgan had better hurry 
up, for frightened speculators who have left 
the Street in despair and disgust show little 
signs of a speedy return. Their conspicuous 
absence has left the market as quiet and un- 
eventful as it ever was in the dullest times, and 
unless some of the much-talked-of railroad 
combinations or some other sensational devel- 
opments of special advantage to the bulls are 
speedily brought about, nothing can prevent 
further liquidation and a still further decline 
in prices. Furthermore, we may have bad 
crop reports, and the threatened strike of rail- 
road machinists and the possibilities of a great 
strike in the cotton-mills of New England on 
the threat of compulsory wage reductions 
may upset business, lead to reduced earnings of 
the railroads, and add to the unrest of a critical 
situation. 

To be sure, we are told that the prosperous 
coudition of our manufacturing industries bas 
added so largely to the business of the railroads 
that the crops, as a freight factor, are now of 
secondary consideration. At the same time, 
bad crops, a period of strikes and labor agita- 
tions, and the payment of higher wages by the 
railways’ would all ter.1 to affect earnings un- 
favorably, and with the flood of new stocks 
and bonds that has been poured upon the mar- 
ket during the past few months, some great 
systems might find themselves unable to con- 
tinue the payments of dividends on the present 
generous scale. On the other side, it is said, 
and with considerable truth, that vast aggre- 
gations of capital are behind the present effort 
to concentrate control of all the great railroad 
systems in the hands of afew. This concentra- 
tion can only be made possible by an accumu- 
lation of enormous am unts of stocks by those 
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HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS. 


interested in the effort. Few realize the pro- 
digious nature of the task that these financiers 
have undertaken. They have behind them not 
only the resources of their own great fortunes, 
but also those of the banks and trust compa- 
nies, which are largely in their control. 

As long as harmony prevailed among these 
leaders of finance the outlook was promising, 
for no one dared question their ability to con- 
summate their far-reaching purposes. But the 
disclosure in the Northern Pacific matter of 
contending factions among the leaders was a 
sudden revelation of the inherent weakness of 
a magnificent scheme. It was the fly in the jar 
of honey that spoiled the appetites of the specu- 
lative masses. As a result of this disclosure 
and of the Northern Pacific panic, the Street is 
left almost wholly to the investor and the ma- 
nipulator. No doubt the army of speculators 
will quickly appear-again, if the market 
strengthens and stocks begin to soar upward. 
Money would restore confidence if there were 
enough of it, but there is an end to the capaci- 
ty for absorption, and if the financial leaders 
undertake to buy and to keep all the stock that 
frightened speculators throw upon the market 
the burden may become too heavy to be borne. 

Nor can it be forgotten that the financial sit- 
uation in London, in Berlin, and in some other 
foreign capitals continues to be perilous. We 
have witnessed a slaughter of the little specu- 
lators. The next crash may carry down some 
of the big ones. If such a thing as a midsum- 
mer boom becomes possible, it will be short- 
lived, and I therefore advise my readers to 
trade carefully, to pay for what they buy, and 
to prefer investment to speculative securities. 
Then, if the market drops, the dividends will 
still be paid, and these may tide you over until 
another rise occurs. 

‘**B.,’* Lebanon, Penn.: Answer satisfactory. 

“M.,”’ Augusta, Ga.: [admire your sentiments. 

“§,,”" Long Island City: Both good. Prefer Balti 
more and Ohio. 

“B,” Albany, N. Y.: Explanation satisfactory. 
Watson & Gibson, 55 Broadway. 

‘* Broker,”’ Wichita, Kan.: Your inqujry should 
have been addressed to ** Jasper,”’ insteadOf ** Her- 
mit."* I donot advise the purchase of the stock. 

“H.,’’ Baltimore, Md.: The corporation is un- 
known to Wall Street. A mercantile agency might 
give you the information, No stamp. 

“EE H. M..” Cincinnati : It is too early to answer. 
(2) Everything depends upon the condition of the 
market at the time of the declaration of the div- 
idend. 

*G..” Atlantic, Mass.: I do not advise the pur- 
chase of the shares of the Laramie, Hahns Peak 
and Pacific Railway Company at a dollar a share, or 
at any other price, as an investment, 

**G..’’ New Orleans : From the best information 
I have, there is little possibility of much value in 
the issue, but it will be well to hold and await the 
outcome of the Cuban republic. No stamp inclosed. 

‘*Banker,”’ Portland, Me.: A reasonably cheap 
investment are the Toledo. St. Louis and Western 
4s around 80. I think well of the Southern Pacific 
4s also. A good speculative bond is the Wabash 
debenture B issue. 

“D. H. J.,°’ Cincinnati : American Car and Foun- 
dry stock has been boomed for a rise for the past 
six months, at 1s largely over-capitalized, and if I 
purchased. either I would take the preferred. Ido 
not regard it as a permanent investment. 

**M.,”* Henderson, Ky.: The party is a plunger, 
and I do not think I would care to intrust my funds 
to him for investment or speculation. (2) The cheap- 
est of the Vanderbilt stocks at present is Canada 
Southern, but 1 am not advising purchases in this 
market except on reactions. 

‘* H.,°* Pine Bluff, Ark.- Kansas City Southern 
sold this year as low as 13% and as high as 25, 
Around prevailing prices, it is a fair speculative 
purchase. Wisconsin Central common has sold 
this year as low as 14% and as high as 243g. It is 
also a fair speculative proposition, 

“W.F. A,” Troy, N. Y.: I would not send my 
money to either of the companies you mention. 
Better trust a local broker in whom you can have 
confidence. As a rule, all such propositions are 
made by sharpers who will guarantee you anything 
but give you nothing. No stamp. 

‘* Investor,’’ New York: Baltimore and Ohio com- 
mon sold this year as low as 82 and as high as 114. 
It ~~ pon BE ged cent., and, unless the dividend is 
to be incre: , ought not to be worth much more 
than its present price. (2) You are getting good 
returns on your investment No stamp inclosed. 

‘““N.,” Evansville, Ind.: Recent sales of Kansas 
City Southern common have been between 19 and 
20. (2) No dividend has ever been declared on the 
adeno ig (3) For a long pull, I think the pre- 

erred, bought on reactions, is as safe as any of the 
cheaper stocks in the market. (4) Spencer Trask 
& Co., 27 Pine Street 

““T.,°? West Haven, Conn : Continental Tobacco 
common is capitalized at nearly $50,000,000, and pays 
no dividends, though it is said that it will shortly 
be put upon a divide id-paying basis. American Ice 
common has $23,000,000 capital and —— 1 per 
cent. quarterly since its organization. My prefer- 
ence would be for the latter. 

**S.,”” Boston, Mass.: Your letter should have 
been addressed to ‘‘ Jasper.” I would not ad- 
vise the purchase of Durango Bay Gold Mining 
Company's stock at 50 cents a share. I do not be- 
lieve in speculating in cheap stocks of this kind. In 
nine cases out of ten—yes, in ninety-nine out of a 
hundred—you are liable to lose most of your money. 

“K.,” Petersburg, Va.: Of all the treacherous 
stocks which I have advised my readers to avoid, 
American Sugar stands near the first. It is in the 
power of one man, its president, to make the rate 
of dividends, and he has the reputation of making 
them in his own interest. The stock looks high, but 
I would not advise short sales even on a liberal mar- 
gin. 

“G.,” Augusta, Ga.: The fact that St. Louis, 
Southwestern preferred has trebled in price within 
a year makes it look high, despite its very largely 
increased earnings. There is no doubt that a div- 
idend could be paid if the directors decided it best 
to do so. I would not sacrifice my stock, but I 
would not advise additional purchases except on re- 
actions. 


“Inquirer,” Buffalo, N, ¥.: The stockholders’ 


committee of the Joseph Ladue Gold Mining Com- 
ny have reported, after an investigation of the 

»0ks by an expert accountant, that the property, 
rightly managed, ought toshow a gratifying growth 
and development, with an increase in the value of 
the company’s shares. Higher prices are being bid 
for the preferred. 

“J.,” Belleville, Ill.: I hardly expect a dividend 
on Erie common during the current year. If any is 
declared it will certainly be small. The new scale 
of prices for anthracite coal, if it holds, will add 
very largely to the earnings of Erie, and there are 
some who predict fancy prices for the common 
stock. According to present reports, these predic- 
tions are not yet justified. 

‘*F.,.” Burlington, Ia.: I advised the purchase of 
United States Express when it sold at considerably 
less than 60. All the express stocks are regarded 
with favor by investors. I would not sell at pres- 
ent. (2) Continental Tobacco is earning enough to 
pay two per cent. on the common. Insiders persist 
in the statement that it is to have a further ad- 
vance, but I do not regard it as an investment. 

**S.,”" Wapwollopen, Penn.: I do not advise the 
purchase of the stock of the Guaynopa Smelting 
and Reduction Company, although the references 
given by the promoters include a number of promi- 
nent banks. Tf the proposition is an extraordinarily 
good one, these bankers should be glad to buy the 
stock at 50 cents a share. The capital is a million 
dollars, which ought to build a pretty good-sized 
smelter even in Mexico. 

“J. &.,” Jamestown, N. Y.: Exports of copper 
are declining and unless the copper market strength- 
ens I would not advise the purchase of additional 
shares unless for speculative purposes. (2) The 
low price at which National Salt common sells in 
the face of ‘its 6-per-cent. dividend makes me 
doubtful of its permanent strength. The fact that 
many of the directors own very little of the stock 
is also unfavorable. 

* P.,” Newark Valley, N. Y.: It is difficult to ad- 
vise whether or not to pay the 10-per-cent. assess- 
ment on Electrical Vehicle Transportation stock. 
The stock has fallen so nearly out of sight that 
many believe one can buy it, after the assessment 
has been paid, at less than the assessment. Some 
of the company’s rights ought to be valuable ulti- 
mately, and for that reason I would not advise you 
to throw away your stock. 

**R.,"’ Galesburg, Ill.: St. Paul is liable to be one 
of the strong stocks in the market. At the first fa- 
vorable opportunity I would cover my short sales. 
The investment character of this stock and the 
strategic position the road holds are liable to give 
itstrength. A re-alignment of the transcontinental 
situation may also help it. Of course there are 
always possibilities in a liquidating market like this 
of special reasons also for a decline even in invest- 
ment securities 

**Doubter,’’ Jersey City: I agree with you that 
there is no reason or logic in the present extraordi- 
nary advance of prices in the stock market. On 
the average, stocks have advanced during the past 
four years over 125 percent. The business situation 
now, as compared with what it was four years ago, 
certainly does not justify such an increase. (2) In- 
siders are still veneery bullish on United States 
Steel for along pull. If the market has a sharp dip, 
it might be wise to buy 

‘J...’ Bradford Penn : There is but one class of 
the United Gas Improvement Company’s stock, and 
at present prices it nets less than 4 per cent to the 
investor. It has an enormous business and a large 
surplus, and its value lies in the stock dividends it 
makes at intervals, The par value of the shares is 
only $50, though they sell at nearly $120. (2) The 
preferred stock of the Milwaukee Electric Railway 
and Light Company, offered by Spencer Trask & 
Co at 120,isa more profitable investment at pres- 
ent, and I hear it highly recommended. 


* B.,.” Groton, N. Y: The ttvidends on Kansas 
City Southern preferred are limited to 4 per cent., 
non-cumulative. The voting power of the stock is 
vested for five years in a trust, which includes Har- 
riman, Gould, Stillman, and several other promi- 
nent financiers, whose reputation is known proba- 
bly as well to you as tothe general public. When 
they will declare dividends no one can safely pre- 
dict but themselves. For the present United States 
Steel preferred wouid probably give you better re- 
sults, but for a long pull I would rather have Kansas 
City Southern preferred. No stamp inclosed. 

“W. W.."' Bethlehem: 1 would not advise the 
pee of any stock on a 6-per-cent. margin. We 
lave just witnessed the results of a panic, in which 
a great many slenderly margined stocks were ruth- 
lessly sacrificed. Kansas City Southern suffered 
probably less than any other stock during the panic. 
It may be some time before its chief owners may 
deem it advisable to exploit itfor an advance. I have 
only pointed out that it is one of the few railways, 
the shares of which are selling at a low figure, 
that are reporting heavily increased earnings, and 
that its position will make it valuable to several of 
the larger railway systems. 

*H.,” Allegheny, Penn. : The standing of neither 
one of the three parties is of the best, Intrus your 
money only to a broker of the highest standing. (2) 
The Homestake Mining Company has extensive 
gold mines in the Black Hills district oS South Da- 
kota. It has paid dividends for many years, last 
year at the rate of 50 cents a share per month. 

ts capital is $21,000,000. and it owns in addition to 
its extensive mining properties, a railroad, and a 
water company. (3) Quotations of Kansas City 
Southern can be found in the financial columns of 
the New York dailies every day. The price of late 
has ranged at about $20 a share. In such a mar. 
ket, [think it would be wiser to buy stocks outright. 


‘J. M. C..** New York: I have not recommended 
Kansas City Southern — as strongly as I 
did St. Louis,and San Francisco second preferred 
when I knew the latter was a bargain a year ago 
The latter was paying a dividend at the time, and I 

inted out that its earnings justified larger divi- 

ends, and that at its selling price it was cheap. 
Kansas City Southern has never paid a dividend, 
but its earnings appear to justify one and theretore 
I regard it with favor. @) Interest on the Wabash 
B debentures, it is generally expected, will be de- 
clared this summer. (3) The Quincy Mining Com- 
yany pays semi-annual dividends; the last one in 

ebruary was $3 pershare. The preceding August 
the dividend was $4. The Arcadian is not paying 
dividends, No stamp inclosed. 

“C.,”’ Columbus, Ga.. I look for a liquidating and 
declining market, excepting for a few stocks which 
may be helped by the announcement of strengthen- 
ing combinations. (2) Brooklyn Rapid Transit, a 
few years hence, when additional bridge and tunnel 
connections have been made between New York and 
Brooklyn, will be a profitable dividend-payer and 
sell much higher. eanwhile, it may sell much 
lower. Missouri Pacific, when I first advised its 
purchase from $50 upward, would have proved a 
profitable investment. Its earnings indicate that it 
can pay liberal dividends, but I do not like to advise 
the purchase of a stock that has had such a tre- 
mendous advance. Western Union Telegraph has 
been a regular dividend-payer for many years, and, 
compared with other 5-per-cent. stocks. is selling at 
a reasonable figure. I know of no first-class firm 
that will do the sort of ten-dollar business your cir- 
—— to do. I do not advise acceptance of 
the offer. 


“*Bunco,’ Boston: The annual report of United 
States Rubber Company made such a very poor 
showing that a great many believe an effort is 
being made by insiders to shake out small stockhold- 
ers. It is certain that the worst possible view of 
the situation was given. (2) The issue of $60,000,000, 
more of convertible 4-per-cent. bonds by the Union 
Pacific, to pay for the purchases of Northern Pa- 


cific common stock, at ridiculously high prices 
ought not to be permitted. Some stockholder 
should enjoin the company and bring to light the 
inside story of what many believe has been a scan 
dalous transaction. Until this is cleared up, | 
hesitate to advise the purchase of Union Pacific 
common; it is being loaded up too heavily. (3) The 
common stock of Des Moines and Fort Dodge Rai! 
road is one of the cheap speculations. The lease to 
the Rock Island will expire in 1905. For a long 
pull, this stock, if bought on reactions, may yield a 
good profit. 

“D.,”° Hudson, N. Y.: United States Steel pre 
ferred sells at a higher figure proportionately on 
other industrials of the same class, mainly becaus: 
it has the substantial backing of the Morgan inter 
ests behind it. I think Pressed Steel Car preferred 
selling at a lower price, is equally as good. (2) Th 
ownership by United States Steel of a large pe 
centage of the best iron- producing mines in th: 
country, and its control of the best part of the iro: 
and steel business in certain special lines, give ii 
great oe value in the eyes of many invest 
ors. (3) Considering the bonded debt, I have doub 
ed whether, in periods of acute depression, the fu 
7-per-cent. dividend on the preferred can be earne: 
but its friends insist that there can be no doubt o: 
this point. (4) I do not like to advise the purchas 
of any industrial for permanent investment, unles 
it be one that by along and successful experien 
has demonstrated its substantial character, Stan 
ard Oil, for instance. (5) It is understood that M 
Morgan is endeavoring to secure a foothold fi 
United States Steel abroad, and if he succeeds it 
predicted that the common will sell at 60. 


New York, May 29th, 1901. JASPER 


Life-insurance 
Suggestions. 


{[NOTICE.—This department is intended for t)} 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY." N) 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regardin. 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always | 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deeme:! 
advisable. } 

AN old reader of this column says he wo. 
ders, in the light of the exposition I have r 
peatedly made of the true inwardness of ‘ fr: 
ternal insurance,” so-called, that any sensible 
man continues his membership in a fratern:! 
order. But there is nothing surprising about 
this. Many members have been paying asses 
ments, year after year, not knowing at the 
beginning that they were running any ris! 
and honestly accepting the assertions that they 
were securing the cheapest form of life-insu 
ance, and that it was as safe as it was chea; 
The trouble with many members of fraternal 
orders is that they do not think for themselves. 
A reader in Worcester, Mass., writes this week, 
for instance, as follows: ‘*I am paying more 
now for my $1,000 policy in the Equitable than 
I paid for $2,000 in the A. O. U. W., but I am 
confident that I am doing business now with a 
sound concern. Fraternity is all right, but it 
doesn’t always pay the bills. I would rather 
pay a good price for an article and be satisfied 
than to pay for something cheap and get little 
or nothing in the end. When I was twenty-one 
years old, if I had taken out a policy in an oli 
line company, rather than paid my money for 
assessments in a fraternal order, I would have 
been in much better shape now at the age of 
forty-three. I laughed at the idea then. I did 
not read much and I did not think much. If | 
had read and thought, the amount that I would 
have paid for my life-insurance would have 
been a good investment now, but it has gone 
for assessments that I will never see again.” 
How many others have had and how many 
more are having a similar experience ? 

‘Freighter.’ Butte, Mont.: The Woodmen of thie 
World, under the new ery will pay half of a claiin 


in which suicide caused the death. It was originally 
proposed to pay nothing for such claims. ; 

‘**K.,’? Baltimore : Any one who is insurable c:n 
purchase the bonds. They take the place of life in 
surance, and cc mbine with it an investment feat 
pa advantages of which accrue to you if you su! 
vive. 

“E.,’* Chicago: The company you mention is not 
one of the strongest, but it is doing a fair business, 
and ought to be able to fulfill its promises. What 
your policy will net at the end of the period ce- 
pends upon itsterms. In any of the strong, old-line 
companies like the New York Life, the Mutual, tiie 
Equitable, the Prudential, or the Provident Savinzs, 
a policy of that form and character would be worth 
at the end of the period more than the aggreg:te 
premiums paid in. 

“N. J. W.,” Lookout, Wyo.: The Union Muti: 1l, 
of Maine, in 1895, earned on its assets about 4.64 er 
cent. Last year the earnings had decrease: to 
about 4.04. The Northwestern, in 1895, was earning 
5.72 per cent., and this had shrunk last year to 4.*0 
percent. The Union Mutual is a strong little ¢m- 
pany, but I doubt if it will make any better returns 
on your policy than you would receive from the 
Northwestern. As to your notes and your powe’ to 
cancel them, that is a question for a Wyoming |w- 
yer. Everything depends upon the statutes of your 
Stave. You would make no mistake if you would 
get the terms offered by the great New York com- 
panies. It is well to remember that the greates! in- 
surance institutions in the world are located in New 
York City and viciuity. 


Shi Mescnct. 


Copies of ‘‘ Leslie’s 
Weekly ”’ Wanted. 


Corres of LESLIE£’S WEEKLY are desire! to 
complete our files and we will be glad to com- 
pensate those who will send to us issues of [.Es- 
Lik’s WEEKLY of the following dates : January 
20th, 1898, No. 2210 ; May 12th, 1898, No. 2226, 
and July 2ist, 1898, No. 2236. The papers 
should be addressed: ‘‘ Manager LEs.LIr’s 
WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York.” 
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WILLIAM KEELER, OF THE BROOKLYN TEAM, 
ONE OF THE BEST ALL-ROUND 
PLAYERS. 


The World of Sports. 


Tue strong protest made last winter by the more con- 
vative element in golf against the touring of hotel links 
amateur golfers may possibly break up some well-laid 
ins for the summer months. When a prominent ama- 
ur about New York accepted an invitation last winter 
» play on some of the leading Florida courses it was 
nted that he and other prominent players had found 
e inducements held out by Southern hotel proprietors 
0 attractive to be refused. While nothing was openly 
iarged, a number of these Southern tourists cut short 
ieir trips and the matter merely served to furnish a few 
ys’ gossip as well as an illustration of the danger al- 
Searching in- 


ays present in popular amateur sports. 
liry made into the sources supporting the Atlantic City 
‘ountry Club, which is to be the scene of the next 
National Golf Championship, before the United States 
iolf Association awarded the tournament to it, shows 
iat links maintained merely as adjuncts to the great 
ummer hostelries are being frowned on as places for 
prize-play competition among amateurs. While 
hotel links will undoubtedly prove to be attractive to those 
whose object is rest and recreation rather than prize- 
vinning, it is doubtful whether they will prove as prom- 


these 


inent in the play of the coming season as heretofore. 
The present indications are that golf among women 
will be more popular than ever during the present season. 
‘he fear of publicity, which was what kept so many 
women from appearing in open competition, has given 
place to a corresponding eagerness to play in every form 
of tournaments. The Women’s Golf Association of Phil- 
adelphia has announced a schedule of matches which in- 
cludes every organization within thirty miles of the 
Quaker City. In New York the Women’s Metropolitan 
Golf Association has arranged a similar series including a 
championship contest to be held at Ardsley, on June 17th. 
\t Boston a recent organization has prepared a long 
cries of inter-club events. These three associations, em- 
bracing, as they do, the majority of well-known women 
golfers of the country, will afford a splendid opportunity 
for comparing the skill of the likely competitors in the 
national championships to be held this year at the Baltus- 
rol Golf Club, at Short Hills, N. J. Miss Frances FE. 
Griscom, the present national champion is a member of 
the Philadelphia association and will appear this season 
most of the matches held under its auspices. Two of 
chief rivals for national honors, Miss) Genevieve 
Ilecker, of the Essex County Country Club, of Orange, 
ud Miss Beatrix Hoyt, of the Shinnecock Hills Golf 
Club, are likely to be factors in the championship again. 
Miss Hecker is the present champion of the Metropoli- 
inn Golf Association of New York. Recently she has 
nsferred her allegiance from the Weeburn Golf Club 
the Essex County organization; and the sporty nature 
o! the latter’s links will necessarily develop her aggress- 
ness, which has always been one of the attractive 
itures of her play. In the past few weeks Mrs. Howard 
'’. Whitney, of the Dyker Meadow Golf Club, has loomed 
1s a championship possibility. Mrs. Whitney has just 
1 the championship of her home club and is acknowl- 
eoved to be the strongest woman golfer in Brooklyn. Mrs. 
Whitney has an exceedingly graceful style, being partic- 
\iarly strong in her driving and short approaches. Mrs. 
‘\. De Witt Cochrane, of Ardsley, is another whose form 
cotitles her to consideration. Mrs. Cochrane has several 
times held the championship of Ardsley, and on the few 
occasions jn which she has played there this season has 
civen evidence of positive improvement. Miss Ruth Un- 
lerhill, of the Nassau Country Club, who held the cham- 
ionship in 1890, has also shown form which makes her 
friends confident that she will rewin the title this season. 
thers who have appeared in the earlier matches of the 
season, and whose records have entitled them to reengni- 
tion, are Mrs. William Shippen, Morris County Golf Club, 
and Mrs. Caleb F. Fox, of the Philadelphia Cricket Club. 


I never did believe in jumping at conclusions im base- 
hall, for there are few sports in which a reputation is 
made so slowly. A supposed phenomenon to-day may ex- 
plode to-morrow with a sickening thud. C. Matthewson, 
the young pitcher of the New York club, has certainly 
done brilliant work this season, but base-ball spurs are 
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C, MATTHEWSON, THE NEW YORKS’ PHENOM- 
ENAL PITCHER FROM BUCKNELL COL- 
LEGE, WHO WILL NOT PLAY 


ON SUNDAYS, 


not won in a week. At that, Matthewson has made about 
the most successful start of any pitcher since the advent 
of Amos Rusie. The young Bucknell College man _ re- 
minds one much of the famous Hoosier who has cause] 
“Andy” Freedman so much trouble. He handles him- 
self much as Rusie did when the ex-Giant first came to 
New York, back in 1890. Matthewson is probably the 
speediest pitcher in harness to-day and he has excellent 
control of the ball as well. Besides, he is a hitter of no 
mean ability. Still Matthewson must do remarkable work 
to keep up his present record, for I am rather convinced 
that the team behind him is not as strong as some people 
seem to think. Matthewson has still another year to 
finish at college before he will be graduated. It is said that 
he stipulated in his contract that he was not to play ball 
on Sunday, and this is not to his discredit. There are 
several other players in the big leagues with similar con 
tracts. Matthewson generally starts in with a batsman 
by sending in the first ball rather high and decidedly 
IIe has done this in nearly every game he has 
The next two are generally straight 


speedy. 
pitched this year. 
over the plate, and Smith, his catcher, says he is the hard- 
est man to hold he ever caught for. 

Jumping across the Fast River into Brooklyn, we will 
find one of the really remarkable players of the country. 
“ Billy ’ Keeler, the champions’ star batsman, is a prod- 
uct of the Parade Grounds in Brooklyn. New York pur- 
chased his release from one of the minor leagues and tried 
him at third base. [Keeler is left-handed and his third- 
base work looked rather awkward. Brooklyn paid New 
York $500 for his release, the same price New York had 
paid for him, but the little fellow did not find favor in 
the eyes of the late Charles HI. Byrne, the president of 
the Brooklyns, and he was released. low faulty was this 
judgment was shown later when Keeler came back to 
Brooklyn with Hanlon, and he has been the most popular 
player in the Brooklyn team ever since. There is no 
better batsman in the National League, and he has few 
equals as a fielder and base-runner. 





There are controversies at several of the universities 
over the practice of distributing the university emblem, 
which betokens athletic renown. It is the “ Y” at Yale, 
“TI” at Harvard, “ C” at Columbia, and so on down the 
line. The feeling has been particularly bitter at Columbin 
recently because the players on the lacrosse team were per- 
mitted to sport the magic letter “C” on their club uniform 
and sweaters. Many of the undergraduates are of the opin- 
ion that the emblem should be worn only by the members 
of the track, rowing, foot-ball and base-ball teams. Just 
why the members of these teams should be so honored 
while the privilege is denied to the athletes who are pro 
ficient in cycling, gymnastics, tennis, hockey, hand-ball, 
fencing, and water polo, is a question which some people 
eannot understand. Of course, the foot-ball games will 
bring into the athletic treasury a great deal more money 
than either of the tabooed sports, but then it looks as if 
finances should not cut much of a figure, and undoubtedly 
do not. There does not seem to be any good reason why 
a good lacrosse player, gymnast, cycle rider, or fencing ex- 
pert should, not wear the college emblem, provided he is 
proficient in his studies. All college youths are supposed 
to be in sport for the good of their mental and physical 
being, and it seems foolhardy to discriminate against any 
athletes except those whose fondness for sport prevents 
them from keeping up with their studies. <A _ college 
athlete whose university status is good should be entitled 
to the emblem whether he be an oarsman or a gymnast. 
At least that is the way it looks to me. Still I am open 
to conviction if logical reasons can be advanced to the 
contrary. 


Jacob Schaefer, the present wizard of the cue, is back 
after a successful season abroad. Schaefer says that he 
is no longer troubied with his wrist and is anxious to 
meet the best players in the country. George Slosson 
seems to be About the only man left for him, and few be- 
lieve that Slosson has any chance except at cushion car- 
oms. None of the short-stops can hope to hold their own 
with the veteran. Among the young players Leonard 


Howison, the Canadian, seems to be the most likely aspir- 
ant for championship honors. Schaefer has taken Howi- 


MISS UNDERHILL, THE CLEVER GOLFER, 
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MISS BEATRICE HOYT, DRIVING, 


son under his wing, just as he did Frank Ives, the great- 
est player that ever lived. It did not take Ives long to forge 
ahead of his mentor, but those who have studied the work 
done by Ilowison do not believe that the young Canadian 
The 


introduction of class tournaments for amateurs by the 


will be as proficient as was Schaefer's other pupil. 


Amateur Athletic Union has brought out some excellent 
players during the last few Mullen, Foss, and 
McCreery are the best, and a three-cornered match he- 


years. 


tween these men would furnish about as exciting a tourna- 
ment as could be arranged for the lovers of this gentle- 
men’s game. Foss has unquestionably improved in his 
play during the last year, and many experts think he 


would be able to hold his honors even against Mullen 


and MeCreery. 


In summing up the cycle racing situation one will have 
trouble this year in picking winners. I. C. Bald is not 
expected to do much work, and if “* Major” Taylor can 
keep his head he seems to have a better chance to capture 
the sprinting championship than any other rider. This 
South Brooklyn Wheelmen’s ex-helper has done splendid 
work abroad and he is expected to duplicate his success 
when he returns to this country in July. The colored boy 
has earned his way against bitter prejudices and deserves 
his success. Ie and George Dixon are noble examples of 
the athletic colored man. I believe but for that same 
prejudice there would have been more of them near ‘the 
front in the athletic world. Had Bald taken proper care 
of himself, the Buffalo man, in the opinion of some of 
the closest students of the game, would have been as suc- 
cessful as was the great Zimmerman of several years 
ago. He had the speed of and decidedly more pluck than 
any other rider I ever saw. Cooper, the pretty Western 
sprinter, ought to do good work this year, and so will 
Cooper is one of the few men in the 
eycle racing world who saved his money. He invested it 
judiciously and is to-day worth possibly $50,000. Of the 
middle-distance men Elkes, Walthour, Nelson, and Mi- 
chaels look the best. The midget has not lost his fondness 
for the race-horse, and if he has a successful season he is 


IKXramer, of Orange. 


pretty sure to invest his winnings in horse-flesh and make 
another effort for success as a jockey. Elkes has secure: 
a manager this year and will ride under reguiar contract. 
That there is a positive revival of interest in the bicycle 
and in cycle racing is assured. The great crowds on the 
roads speak well for the popularity of the wheel. At 
Vailsburg the crowds have broken all records and the at- 
tendance at other meets has been most encouraging. 


Members of the Jockey Club and of the Metropolitan 
Turf Association are of the opinion that the threatened 
crusade against betting at the race tracks will amount to 
nothing. When the betting is stopped on a horse race 
the tracks might as well shut up, as was done in New 
Jersey. Since the original flurry caused by Justice Je- 
rome many of the pool-rooms in the district have opened 
up again. Only the other day I asked a man who I knew 
visited pool-rooms where a bet could be made on a certain 
horse. ‘ Why, there are three places within five minutes’ 
walk,” said he. I found upon investigation that he was 
right. Still the rooms are not run openly and in many 
places a man must be known before he can gain admission. 
The racing has opened up finely both at Aqueduct and 
Morris Park, and the stockholders of the several tracks 
in this district are not likely to complain about their divi- 
dends at the close of the season. I hear that Ethelbert is 
to be reserved for the Suburban this year. If Mr. Bel- 
mont’s horse goes to the post in condition he will have a 
great chance to capture this classic. While Spencer has 
been reinstated and granted a license he will not probably 
have a leg over Ethelbert this year. 

FEORGE KE. STACKHOUSE. 


The Modern Mezcenas. 


Giles—“ The hotel-proprietor seems a superior kind of 
man.” 

Merritt—* Indeed he is. 
vancement of education.” 

Giles—* You don’t say so! How does he do it?” 

Merritt—* Employs only college men as waiters.” 


He devotes his life to the ad- 
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IN THE REALM OF WOMEN. 


By MARION 


In June Days. 


YouTu, come straighten out your curls! 
Put the roses in your cheeks 

Back upon a bush to bloom— 
June will find them when she seeks. 


Make your step conform to ours; 
Cast your bright eyes mostly down; 

On your white,’ untroubled brow 
Draw the outlines of a frown. 


For, you glad and selfish youth, 

In your spring-time, don’t you see 
That we all are watching you, 

And are jealous as can be? A. M. C. 


Value of the Evening Toilet. 


Tuere is a right and a wrong way of doing almost 
everything, and the way in which a vast number of people 
choose to retire for the night is the wrong one—emphat- 
ically the wrong one. Curiously women, supposedly the 
daintier of the sexes, err very frequently in this matter. 
Man presumably uses a little common sense. 

Have you ever watched a cat, the very embodiment of 
chic, prepare for sleep? Ever noted the delicate care with 
which every particle of the lithe body is cleaned? Ever 
watched the industrious little red rag of a tongue going 
over every feature, every limb, before he curls himself 
into a round heap of shining fur, and with a purr of con- 
tent lapses into the dreamland of his species? There are 
no soiled and dusty members about a cat at sleeping-time. 

Contrast this with the female who saunters into her 
sleeping apartment, presuming that she has no dressing- 
room, unfastens her petticoats and allows them to fall— 
and remain—in an untidy heap upon the floor, hastily 
pulls a nightdress over the chemise which has been worn 
all day, and, with never a thought of hands, teeth, or face, 
tumbles untidily into bed, hair-pins and all! 

No pleasant ten minutes before the mirror with the 
invigoration of a stiff hair-brush upon a tired head; no 
cleansing of mouth and throat and nostrils. Animals— 
forsooth the very animals put such unclean people to 
shame. 

In delightful contrast to the many slovens are those 
who do not ignore, not only every principle of hygiene, 
but every particle of common decency. A woman, maybe 
every whit as tired as the first one, but, not ignorant of 
the value of a truly restful sleep, will remove her gar- 
ments separately and with care, shaking them slightly 
and hanging petticoats, chemise, and corsets upon pegs or 
chairs; she will put on a tidy bath-robe and prepare a 
bath for herself according to-her individual ideas as to 
temperature. The time spent in the bath will also be 
regulated by her individual wish, and she will emerge from 
it with the work-worn feeling dissipated and a luxurious 
glow of comfort in its place. Her body has been cleansed 
and soothed, the nervous strain of a busy day has been 
removed. 

Next her teeth are thoroughly brushed, and an anti- 
septic spray cleanses nostrils and throat alike. There 
may be only a gas stove in her room to radiate warmth, 
but she will sit before this in luxurious ease and remove 
the hair-pins from a tired head, and then, crowning rest 
of all, for fully ten minutes her glossy hair will be brushed 
and re-brushed until it shines anew—then, with a feeling 
of content equal to that of her ladyship the cat, she will 
lie down between cool sheets and sleep peacefully for 
eight hours. 

When one pauses to consider that a third of the 
twenty-four hours are spent in sleep it is surely not too 
much to meet the rest time in a clean condition. Fruit 
stains or food particles on the teeth, tobacco smoke on 
the eyelashes, dust from the street upon the body, soiled 
hands and tightly pinned up hair—ugh! what a way in 
which to woo repose! Small wonder that some people 
complain of insomnia or awake in the morning with a 
taste of red flannel in the mouth, or wonder why the head 
aches and “sleepers” seal fast the eyelids! 

In these days of universal bath-rooms, of faucets in al- 
most all rooms, of conveniences generally, there is no ex- 
cuse for untidy retirement. <A little woman once said to 
the chronicler: “I’m so tired at night. I want just to 
tumble into bed.” Yes, many of us are tired, but the 
hour spent on the toilet before sleeping pays a thousand 
fold—the cleansing of the body is restful, the sleep that 
follows is doubly restful, the morale of going to bed clean 

is invaluable. Any woman who has tried both ways—un- 
less indeed she is utterly beyond hope—knows the value 
of her retiring toilet, knows not only by the way she 
ns, but by the way she awakens. 
“A *etain clever maker of face and toilet preparations 
was tatuaing on the subject quite recently. “I’m no phi- 
lanthropist,” said he, “as you are well aware. ‘My sole 
original idea in going into this business was to make 
money, bit now I begin to think I’m a kind of angel un- 
awares, a mission of charity and all kinds of good things 
rolled into one. Why? Simply this. I had studied women 
and their habits in every coneeivab/® way and among every 
conceivable class, rich, poor, middle class, in town, city, and 
village, at home and abroad, @very nationality and every 
grade, and I became firmly eonvinced that lack of common, 
ordinary cleanliness was at the root of nearly all skin 
blemishes. Later I began this business. You will ob- 
serve that all my preparations—this, and this, and this, 


and all of them—demand cleanliness as a first principle. 
s 


MAY. 

. 
Before using this complexion cream the client is required 
to ‘cleanse the face thoroughly with warm water and 
good soap’; with the tooth powder it is directed that 
‘the powder must be used night and morning and every 
particle rinsed from the teeth and gums’; and so on 
throughout the whole list of my goods. Now, .if a woman 
pays a dollar and a half for a pot of cream she'll go to 
the trouble of washing her face before applying it if the 
directions say so. Thus all the dust and secretions are 
removed before retiring, and the cream has a chance to 
get in its good work on a clean cuticle. Yes—to be frank 
—the washing would be quite enough in some cases, with- 
out the aid of the cream. But many women only wash at 
night because the directions say so, and looking at it from 
that point of view the preparations are invaluable. Some 
skins require a cream, however. My preparations are 
quite harmless, you know—no, don’t be afraid, I’m not 
going to stick you for a dollar and a half! —Only too glad 
if I’ve been able to tell you anything of value. Good-day.” 
o. FF. 





Fresh Hints on Health Topics. 


In a recent discussion of alcoholic stimulants and their 
effects upon the nervous system, before the New York 
Academy of Medicine, Dr. S. A. Knopf pointed out that 
alcoholism was a pronounced factor in predisposing to- 
ward tuberculosis. Statistics showed that twenty-five 
per cent. of children committed to sanatoria for tuber- 
culous diseases had alcoholic parents. Dr. G. L. Peabody 
said that intemperance often arose from ignorance or 
from the want of a stimulant to relieve depression and 
fatigue after the day’s work. Sherry wine was a flavored 
spirit containing from thirty-five to forty per cent. of 
alcohol, and many of the so-called “ bitters ” in the market 
recommended as a substitute for alcohol and as conducive 
to temperance contained from forty to fifty per cent. of 
alcohol. This should be made known, it was said, to 
ladies who took them under the misapprehension that 
they were non-alcoholic beverages. 


An English court has recently set a good precedent in 
inflicting severe punishment upon a publisher convicted 
of printing and circulating indecent literature under the 
guise of “ medical works.” His entire stock of pamphlets 
and books was seized and destroyed, and the dealer him- 
self put under heavy bonds not to resume the business. 
The evil thus dealt with is by no means confined to Eng- 
land. A vast amount of filehy and vicious literature is 
advertised and sold in America under a guise similar to 
that condemned by the English court, and it merits like 
treatment. Advertisements offering this nauseating stuff 
are often so cunningly and speciously worded as to deceive 
the most innocent purchasers. As a rule these so-called 
“ guides to health ” and “* medical advisers’ are either the 
works of quacks and humbugs sent out to advertise their 
own wares, or they are made up of vile pictures and viler 
printed matter designed to cater to the tastes of depraved 
men and women. Both alike ought to be suppressed in 
the interests of good morals and common decency. 





We are not able to agree with the Baltimore preacher 
who recently asserted that ministers, as a rule, do more 
harm than good when they visit the sick-room. The 
ministerial visitor is represented as tip-toeing around with 
solemn and lugubrious countenance, heaving sighs and 
offering consolatory prayers, things, it is said, which are 
often enough “ to make a well man sick.” Pastoral visi- 
tation upon the sick might have been of this order in 
times past, but it is the rare exception to-day. The min- 
isterial profession is made up generally of intelligent and 
sensible men, who realize as fully as any one can do that 
such conduct as that described would be utterly out of 
place in a sick-room. It is unfair and unjust to give out 
the impression that ministers are a kind of pious ogres 
whose presence at the bedsides of the sick and suffering 
is unwelcome and repellent. As a rule, the facts are the 
contrary of this. The pastoral visitant brings comfort, 
hope, and cheer to the weak and languishing, and his 
presence is often like a benediction rather than a source 
of gloom and depression. 


One of the safest, surest, and most effective methods 
of home treatment or self-cure for many lighter ailments is 
in the use of hot water in various forms. Nothing acts 
more quickly or effectively in the cure of light colds, head- 
ache, mild stomach troubles, and pains of various sort, 
especially among children, than hot water used either ex- 
ternally or internally or in both ways. We know of one 
sensible and careful mother who has kept a large family of 
little ones in health and strength largely through the 
prompt use of water as a preventive or a corrective of dis- 
ease. For a headache copious draughts of water, as hot as 
it can be swallowed, are found to bring immediate relief 
in almost every case. Pains in the stomach or bowels are 
treated by the application of a hot-water bag to the af- 
flicted part. -Threatened troubles of the throat or lungs 
are promptly met and often averted by the use of the same 
hot-water bag. Cold feet, tardy circulation, and dyspeptic 
symptoms are treated effectively in the Same way. When 
mixed with common sense and ordinary judgment, the 
hot-water treatment is attended with no risks whatever 
and is within easy reach of every one. No home should 
ever be without a supply of hot-water bags.. They are 
invaluable in the treatment of a multitude of ailments, 
from the lightest to the most serious kind. 


Looks Into New Books. 


SocrAL registers, or directories, have become an almost 
indispensable feature in the social life of American cities 
in recent years, and they serve a useful and valuable 
purpose. <A publication of this kind under the tit 
“The Albany and Troy Society Blue Book” has be 
sent us by the Dan Publishing Company, of 24 Wes: 
Twenty-second Street, New York. It is designed as 
home directory and visiting list for the residents of th 
two cities named on the upper Hudson. It contain 
many items of social interest in addition to stre 
addresses, among these being a club list. The work 
handsomely printed and tastefully arranged throughout 





The world is indebted to the lamented Maurice Thom 
son for much that is of enduring interest and value in 
nature study, history, and in fiction. His “ Alice of Oli 
Vincennes” has been one of the most popular novels of 
recent years. It is a sweet and charming story. To th 
same category belongs a later work, “ Milly: At Love 
Extremes,” just issued by the Amsterdam Book Company, 
New York. ‘The scenery is in the Sand Mountain regio 
of northern Alabama, and the chief characters are 
Colonel Reynolds, a man of wealth and culture, and litt! 
Milly White, the lovely daughter of a mountaineer. T! 
colonel falls in love with Milly, in spite of the incongru 
ties, and the narrative deals with the many strange an 
curious experiences which befall them both- before the 
happy hour comes which concludes all tales of love. It is 
a fascinating story and cannot fail to add much to the 
fame of Mr. Thompson. 


The uppermost question among American Presbyté 
rians at the present time has reference to a propose! 
revision of the Westminster Confession of Faith, the 
historic creed of the Presbyterian Church. A_ repor 
made to the General Assembly of this denomination, hel: 
in Philadelphia in May, showed that a majority of the 
church membership in this country are in favor of changes 
in the creed, but there is no agreement as to the form the 
changes shall take. To all who are interested in this discus 
sion, whether as Presbyterians or as members of other Calvin- 
istic bodies, we can heartily recommend a little book recently 
published by the Baker & Taylor Company, of New York, on 
‘*The Creed of Presbyterians,” by Egbert Watson Smith, 
D.D, The author is a Presbyterian of the strictly orthodox 
and conservative school, and the book is written from that 
point of view. It is really a defense of Calvinism by a Cal 
vinist. It is clear, strong, and convincing. 


Melodious rhymes and beautiful imagery are to be found 
in the little volume, “ Songs of North and South,” by 
Walter Malone (John P. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.). 
Some of these songs appeared originally in the columns of 
this paper, where they had many appreciative readers. 
Mr. Malone has the true poetic gift and it is to be hoped 
that he may, sometime, essay more elaborate and ambi- 
tious work. The poems in this volume range over a wide 
field, as indicated by such titles as “ July Noontide,” 
“ Beautiful Jean,” “The Catbirds,”’ “A Street in the 
Slums,” “ America at Manila,” “ Robert E. Lee,” “ The 
Death of a Flower,” and “ The Witch of the Wine-glass.”’ 
There are no stronger lines in the volume than those on 
a Right to Work,” though the doctrine may be doubt 

ul: 
“ Not for alms these men are asking, but the right to share 

; the earth, 
Right to build, create, to chisel, right to claim their royal 
birth. 
But the Masters of the Market, bloated with their sense 
of might, 
Seek to wring from struggling brothers this their imme- 
. morial right. 

As in brutal barbarous ages, they have dealt in souls of 


men, 
And humanity is bartered in these latter days as then.” 


The popular impression that a State document is al 
ways dry and tedious reading is not borne out in the case 
of the fourth annual report, just printed by the Wyn- 
koop, Hallenbeck, Crawford Co., of the Commissioners of 
Fisheries. Game and Forests of the State of New York 
To all who are interested in outdoor life and recreation in 
any form, in fishing and hunting, in forestry, in th 
sanitary benefits of life in the woods, in botany, zoélogy 
and almost every other branch of natural science, this vol 
ume will be found full of rare attractiveness. The illus 
trations in themselves, many of which are full-page col 
ored plates, are enough to stir up all the sporting instincts 
of a reader. These colored plates, brought up in the finest 
style of illustrative art, include pictures, in their natura! 
tints and almost life size, of the shad, the weakfish, the 
upland plover, the mallard duck, the ring-necked pheasant. 
the American lobster, the common eel, and other forms of 
animal life familiar to the woods and streams of the Empir: 
State. Other illustrations include a great number of fine 
engravings, steel and photographic, of scenery along the 
coasts, lakes, and rivers, and among the mountains and 
forests of the State, the nests, dens, and haunts of wild 
creatures, camping scenes, specimens of insect life, of valu 
able forest products, and scores of other things of rare 
interest and value. Accompanying these beautiful pictures 
are descriptive reports of various departments of the for- 
estry and game commission and a number of special ar- 
ticles by experts, dealing with pertinent questions of timely 
value. Among the latter we may mention a paper on the 
common eel and another on figures of fishes in colors b) 
Mr. A. Nelson Cheney, State Fish Culturist; a paper on 
the dogfish, its habits and breeding, by Bashford Dean 
two articles relating to forestry, by William F. Fox; an 
article on the Adirondack College Sanitarium, by E. L. 
Trudgan, M.D., and one on insects injurious to forest trees. 
These reports and papers are supplemented by an array 
of statistical tables Showing the results of the year’s opers- 
tions in the preservation of game and forest lands. Amon 
the features of special and unique interest is the paper ou 
the habits and characteristics of the common eel by Mr. 
Cheney. Many curious stories and theories are afloat con- 
cerning the life and habits of these creatures, and Mr 
Cheney has been at the pains to collect some of these 
stories and has also added much valuable scientific in- 
formation on the subject. Referring to the early beliefs 
that eels are generated from horsehairs, from dew, from 
slime, and from the females of other fish, Mr. Cheney says 
that not a little mystery still surrounds the early life ot 
the eel. It is now maintained, he says, that female eels 
only go into fresh water, while the male eels remain in the 
sea. What becomes of the adult eels after spawning is not 
positively known, but the females do not return to fresh 
water, and it is believed that they die, and possibly both 
sexes die. Several curious anecdotes are related in sup- 
port of the theory that eels find their way over land, some- 
times for long distances, in passing from one body of water 
to anothei: 
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Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 
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THE 


Estate Trust — 


OF PHILADELPHIA 





$1,500,000 


Safe- Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Proof 





8, ; sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila- 
Collects Rents and 


management of Prop- 
scutes Trusts of every description under 


Acts as Registrar or Transfer 


{}EORGE PHILLER, Vice-President 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 


)BERT D. GHRISKEY, Cashier 
M. 8. COLLINGWOOD, Asst. Treasurer 
ROLAND L. TAYLOR, Asst. Secretary 
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Its distinctive bearings and ‘ 
pin-and-block*’ 


CLEVELAND 


famous and popular 
There's a great difference in chains and 
bearings. 
why Clevelands are said to be * 
the square, 
fine catalog, 


CLEVELAND SALES 








fi )QUARE 


* hardened- 
chain are two of the 
special features which have made 






BICYCLES 


$50 to $40 


the world 





over. 







Those points, and the reason 
built on 
are fully described in our 
sent free on application. 
DEPARTMENT 
Westfield, Mass., and Chicago 
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**Tae Moorines,” Howard, Pa. 
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PIANOS 


Only Salesroom 
in Greater Ncw 
York. 
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Will You Have a 





29 Broadway, N.Y. 





Club | 
Cocktail 


BICYCLE: Xs cpa! 


ARE ALWAYS POPULAR 
IN TOWN OR COUNTRY. ae 


THERE ARE MORE DEVOTEES OF 
CYCLING Ley! an one JSP 


CHAINLE $6 
CUSMOn FRAN F CHAINLESS 3e8h 
CHAIN MODELS... $40 $25 








Before Your Dinner? 


You can offer this polite 
attention to the guest who 
dines with you at your home 
if you have a bottle of the 

lub Cocktails.” They 
are home Cocktails. They 
are on the sideboards of 
thousands of homes. 

Are they on yours? It’s 
the proper thing to have. 

the age of the *“*Club 
Cocktails,” the pure 
liquors used, the perfect 
blending, make them better 
than you can mix; better 
than any cocktail served 
over any bar in the world. 
Send home a bottle of Man- 
hattan, Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland or Tom Gin, Ver- 
mouth or York, to-day. 
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For sale by all 
Fancy Grocers and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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MiRROR 
FARMER 


The Leading Family 


You Can Make Money 


‘he John B. Clarke Co., 





BY ADVERTISING 


IN THE 


"SHAVING 
SOAP 


ILLIAM 


Always 


that 


your 
Shaving 
Cup 

contains 


Fi 


fhis kind, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Sent by mail if your dealer does not aaah you 
Williams’ Shavin 
Yankee Shaving 
Luxur 
Swiss - 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 ‘Round 

Cakes, 1 Ib., 


(Trial Size) Williams’ Shaving eet for re stamp 


Stick, = 25¢c. 

, (Round or Square) 10c. 
Shaving Ta’ let .” = 25¢c. 
iolet Shaving Cream, 


40c. Exquisite also for toilet. 


The only firm in the world b.---a @ Specially 


of SHAVING Soaps 


THE J. B. WILLIAIS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 








AND 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Paper in New 
England. 


Arthur E. Clarke, 


Publishers. Manager. 





HOTEL 


‘RUSSELL’ 


THE LATEST 


OF THE SUMPTUOUS 


HOTEL PALACES 


LONDON 


THE FREDERICK HOTELS Lap 

















OUR “F” STYLE 


“ Al-Vista” Panoramic Camera fs 
just what you have been looking for. 





Why > BECAUSE, being possessed of one of these, 

you need no other, as it enables youto make 
Mek 5 2 pictures, and is also arranged for plate work 
of the finest quality. It does the work of all cameras 
combined in one. 

On account of the available space in the “ F” styles, 
you are enabled to er: larger objects on the same 
Size plates than wit other camera. We sell direct 
totheconsumer. We wi 1 send free upon the receipt of 
your request, our artistic 1901 catalog, and a nice full 
size I x 12 photogtagh. mounted on fine bevel card, 
showing the quality of work our camera does. 








‘MULTISCOPE & FILM CO. 
1237 Jefferson Stree, BURLINGTON, WIS. 














BICYCLES 


have, in this season's models, accurately 
gauged 


POPULAR FANCY 


and the requirements of critical cyclists. 
More improvements are embodied in the 
Featherstones than 


new were ever 


before attempted by a bicycle maker in 


a single year. 


$40 


$35 
Chainless $60 


$25 


We will mail the finest bicycle 
catalog of the year on request. 


FEATHERSTONE SALES DEPARTMENT 


Chicago New York 
San Francisco 





BRIGHT 
FYES, HEALTHY 
COMPLEXION AND 
CHEERFUL DIs- 
| POSITION— 


are some of the 
results of 


CYCLING 


FOR WOMEN j 
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A daily spin onan 
easy-running 


RAMBLER 
BICYCLE | 
$60 to $35 


will demonstrate the value ; 
of the bicycle as a health ? 
promoter. f 


\ Cataleg Sree. 


| \ Rambler Sales Dept. 
ol a cas 


Advertise in Leslie’s. 


Cuicaco 






New York 
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; OIL—SMELTER-MINES. 


} } Douglas, Lacey & Co. 


Bankers, Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
>» Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange, and 
Los Angeles, Cal., Stock Exchange. 


» 68 BROADWAY AND 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK. if 





DIVIDEND-PA YING MINING, OIL 
AND SMELTER STOCKS, LISTED 
AND UNLISTED,OUR SPECIALTY, 
Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing 
the large profits of legitimate mining, oiland 8» el- 
ter investinents, subscription blanks, full particu- 
> lars, etc., sent free to any interested on application. 
7 BRANCHES — Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
» Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Hartford and Ner “ 


VVUCry 


Haven,Conn.; Prescott, Ariz., Los Ang reles, Cal 
> John, N. B., Montreal, Toronto, and London, itas. 
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Plastic 
Pictures 


Pictures with life and realism in 
them, with any kind of a camera, 
at any speed from the slowest to 
the fastest, on dark days or bright 
days, in the rain, at night, 7/ you 
use the wonderful new 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


PLASTIGMAT £<6.8 
LENS 


Supplied on all Cameras. 
All dealers sell them. 
Lens Booklet Free. 


Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Chicago 
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Youcan learn much of the advantages of | 


New England as a Summer Resort 





= by a perusal of the finely illustrated % 


booklets published by the | 


Boston and Maine Railroad | 


under the following titles: 


Fishing and Hunting. 
All Along Shore 
Among the Mountains 
Lakes and Streains 
The Valley of the Con- 
necticut and Northern 


Southeast New Hampshire * 
Southwest New Hampshire | 
Central Massachusetts. f 
Merrimac Valley. i" 
Lake Sunapee. 

Lake Me spare magog and ? 


Vermont. About There 
The Monadnock Re gion i 
Excursion and Summer Hotel Book—Free. r 


. 


Any of the above publications will be sent on receipt of two 
cents in stamps for each book, 


PORTFOLIOS , 
t 


Comprising a series of Beautiful Half-Tone \ 
ag sag geet Photographs taken express- | 
ly for these works, illustrating New England 
Scenery, have 
following titles : 


—E 
ry if 


been published under the 4 


New England Lakes. Rivers of New England. | 
Mountains of New E ngland. 

Seashore of New England. ) 

Picturesque New England (Historic- Miscellaneous). if 


Size of Illustrations 4 x 6 inches. f 
Will be mailed upon receipt of six cents for each book, H 


Address Passenger Department Boston and 
Maine Railroad, Boston. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
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Only on the 


PRESIDENT 


Suspender 


No other suspender has the com- 
fort giving arrangement found on 
the President. Every T guaran- 
teed. If “President” is on the 
buckles it’s genuine. By 
can notrust. Price 60c, or by 
EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
Box 225, Shirley, Mase. 
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Fourth of Ioly and Outing 
Number of Leslie’s Weekly 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY does not 











inflict so-called special numbers 
every week upona long suffering 
ublic, About eight timesa year 
it publishes the real thing. The 
recent fine Pan-American Num- 
ber is an illustration of this. 
This Number had the largest 
sale and received the greatest 
number of complimentary no- 
tices of any in the werd of the 
paper. : 
Our next apecial, ‘with ‘ ectened 
covers and all the well-known 
artistic features, will be issued 
about July ist. It will be filled 
with articles and pictures illus- 
trating summer sports and pas- 
times, and everything that goes 
to make the summer vacation 
enjoyable. : 
First-class advertising ot ‘ali 
sorts will be welcomed to 


columns. Every advert‘ 40 
is not a regular cus’ or of 
LESLIE S should havg « , adver- 


tisement in this number. Full 
information and specimen copies 
of previous special numbers sent 





Onapplication. : : : ey 








Leslie’s Weekly 


110 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


L. MILLER, 
aavecetinn Manager 
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CONSECRATING THE GROUND BEFORE THE CORNER-STONE WAS LAID IN THE PRESENCE 


OF COUNT CASSINI, THE RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR (X), AND HIS SUITE, 


ORTHODOX RUSSIANS LAY THE 


Corner-stones ‘* Well 
and Truly Laid.’’ 


Warm weather and summer skies favored the laying of two 
corner-stones in New York City recently—one that of Mount 
Sinai Hospital, where neariy 5,000 invited guests saw the im- 
posing ceremony. Flags of all nations were unfurled to sym 
bolize the universality of the institution’s charities. The Rev. 
Dr. G. Gottheil asked in prayer for the blessing of God to rest 
on his unselfish servants who had labored so long and earnestly 
in the work which they now saw approaching a culmination. 
Randolph Guggenheimer, president of the city council, deliv 
ered an address, and Seth Low reviewed the early medical his 
tory of America, paying a warm tribute to the physicians of 
Mount Sinai. Isaac Wallach laid the corner-stone with a silver 
trowel. Edward Lauterbach told of the generous givers to the 
fund, naming the Guggenbeims, Adolph Lewisohn, Benjamin 
Stern, Sarah Burr, the Fayerweather, the Lehman, and other 
families as among those that deserve to be remembered. 

The other corner-stone laid is for the new Russian Orthodox 
Church. The ceremony was performed by Bishop Tikhon, of 
San Francisco, while Count Cassini, Russian ambassador at 
Washington, M. de Wolland, first secretary of the Russian em 
bassy, and Russian naval officers and clergymen in gorgeous 
robes were present from Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and New 
York. 

On the corner-stone was the inscription (in Russian and Eng 
lish) : 

In the name of the Father, of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. 
This Church is Founded in Honor and Memory of Saint Nicholas, 
the Wonderworker, in the Reign of the Most Pious Autocrat, 
Nikolai Alexandrovitch, Emperor of all the Russias, William 
McKinley, being President of the United States of North Amer- 
ica, and the Right Rev. Tikhon, Bishop of Aleutia and North 
America, in the Year of the World 7400—Anno Domini MCML., 
May 9 (22). 

The rectory will contain apartments for the bishop, who now 
lives in San Francisco, and will bereafter spend three months a 
year in New York. There are two Greek churches in this coun- 
try, the Greek Orthodox and the Russian Orthodox. The latter 
is by far the larger of the two, having, according to the census 
of 1900, a total of forty ministers, thirty-one churches, and 
43,000 members. 


Thirteen of Uncle Sam’s Heroes. 


AMONG the untold stories of army hardship in the Philip- 
pines is one which relates to the experiences of a band of thir- 


CORNER-STONE OF AN IMPOSING PLACE 
PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ‘‘ LESLIE’S WEEKLY” By A. B. 


OF 


teen enlisted men who spent a year in Filipino captivity. This 
was the party which was finally joined by Lieutenant Com 
mander Gilmore, of the navy, who had been taken, with a few 
men of his service, at Baler. There was great excitement over 
Gilmore’s fate, and his vivid story of his treatment in the hands 
of his captors was one of the most readable of official reports re 
ceived in Washington. The men of the army, however, have 
had no one to tell their harrowing tale, and the reports of their 
captivity are confined to the news of their capture and’ eventual 
rescue, the latter event occurring at the same time of that of 
Gilmore. 

The thirteen soldiers were of various organizations. They 
were for twelve months in the hands of the eneimy, and suffered 
all the tortures which can befall mankind under such circum- 


stances. They survived only 


PHELAN. 


BISHOP TIKHON AND RUSSIAN PRIESTS BLESSING THE SITE OF THE CHURCH. 


WORSHIP IN NEW YORK. 


The man who possessed an entirely adequate apparel in ‘16 
shape of whole coat and trousers was an opulent person in t 
little band of hardy prisoners ; 


one man’s nether covering \ 


L. 


no more than a sack suspended from his waist, and others w 
for weeks with virtually no protection for their blistered bodi.s, 
Half-starved, weak, sick, unclad, they kept on their marchis, 
prodded by their captors, until, after a year of this cruelty, thy 
were found by friends and brought to Manila. Most of thi m 
have gone out of the service, weakened hopelessly by thir 
privations : a few have succeeded to easier billets, to which 
their experiences entitled them, and one, Bruce, of the First 
Nevada Cavalry—a brave, honest fellow, died somewhere alone 
and is buried in a remote province of Luzon. 
terrors of Filipino imprisonment to die in the army and to be 


He survived the 





on account of their hardihood 





and indomitable will. They 
refused to die by starvation 
and never gave up the hope of 
escape. This sustained them 
through their long period as 
captives ; it buoyed them up 
on the long marches through 
jungle, 
forests, rivers, and tropical 
it gave them courage 
when they were lined up for 


swamps, mountain 


rains ; 


execution, as they supposed, 
under the barbarous system 
of pastime adopted by their 
tormentors; it kept them 
from faltering when one of 
their own turned 
traitor and twice exposed a 
plot they had concocted for 
escape. That miserable creat- 
ure came to gain pity in the 


number 























ostracism he suffered from 
his associates during the rest 
of the time the party was in 
the keeping of the Filipinos. 
The picture printed here- 
with was taken at Manila on 
the arrival there of the men, after their rescue. It shows the im- 
provised state of their apparel. The scant clothing, picked up 
here and there at random, indicates to what extremities they 
were reduced, and how meagre must have been the protection 
against the climatic changes to which they were subjected. 


Sitting : Huber, hospital corps ; Brenan, Sixteenth Infantry ; O’Brien, Smith, signal corps. 
to right, standing : Stone, McDonald, Sacket, Brown, Bruce, Gordon, Langford, Bishop, Honnyman. 


THIRTEEN MODEST HEROES OF THE PHILIPPINE WAR. 
Photograph by J. E. Jenks, Washington, D. C. 


From lef! 


buried with ‘‘ military honors,” but far from even those who 
had shared the rigors of his captivity. 

No one has told, or will tell, probably, the story of these 
soldiers and their sufferings. They do not write for the mava- 
zines. JOHN EDWARD JENKS. 
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THE AMPHITHEATRE ABOUT THE CORNER-STONE, WHERE A VAST MULTITUDE 
WITNESSED THE DEDICATION CEREMONIES. 


ISAAC WALLACH, THE ELOQUENT SPEAKER OF THE OCCASION, DECLARING THE 
CORNER-STONE WELL AND TRULY LAID. 


THE CORNER-STONE OF MOUNT SINAI HOSPITAL’S MAGNIFICENT NEW BUILDING, IN NEW YORK, DEDICATED WITH IMPOSING CEREMONIES. 





PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ‘‘ LESLIF’S WEEKLY” By A. B, PHELAN, 
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Indispensable 


as a tonic stimulant 


*| Hunter 


— Baltimore 
Rye 


Pure, Old, 
Rich and 
Fe Mellow 














* It Cheers 
Comforts 
Refreshes 
Strengthens 





yF ORE and is particularly 
’ recommended to 
women because of 
its age and excel- 
lence. 


1d at all First-Class Cafés and by Jobbers. 
VM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Beeman’s 


The 
Original 
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Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
> All Others Are Imitations. 


“2-0 -0-9-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-¢ 














Leslie’ Ss Weekly 


%*% Is one of the best 
Financial Advertising 
Mediums in this Country. 


It reaches a clientage with 
money to invest, and an intelli- 
gent public. It would pay Banks 
and Insurance Companies to print 
their statements, and Bankers to 
announce their bond issues. 

We are in receipt, every week, 
of numerous inquiries as to the 
character of tnvestments, 

Give our Financial Page a trial. 


_LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
' SSSSSSEEE CEEECE SESE SESE 
All kinds kept in stock 


BLANK BOOKS cnainade to onder by 


FINDLER & WIBEL, 
121 Nassau Street, New York. 


rONAAT 


World Famous Mariani Tonic 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES, Vin Mariani 
is ov sale at drug stores throughout the world. 
The public is especially cautioned against 
Subsuitutes and imitations attempted owing to 
the popularity of Vin Mariani. 


SSSSSSCEeCeeeeeeee ceeeeeee?e 


39333332332 33333233333 232 2333232 > 








Refuse Substitutes. 


| Druggists. 





THE BEST GENERAL ADVER- 
TISING MEDIUM IS 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


For Rates Address 


WILLIAM L. MILLER, Ady. Manager, 
110 Fifth Ave., New York. 








| trade generally. 








A DREARY FUTURE. 


FIRST HORSE-FLY (humped up in the shade, 
watching the automobiles whiz by)—‘‘ By my 
troth, Cecilia, but it’s hard times we've been 
seeing since those things came around.’ 

Second horse-fly—‘* You may well say so, 
Horatio ; heaven knows it’s hard to have to 
settle down as horseless flies. ”— Judge 





THE combined artists of Darmstadt (Geomany) 
have arranged an art exhibition of rare silks, 
knowledged to be of highest interest to feakianals “ 
ladies anywhere, but more particularly to the silk 
The celebrated silk manufacturer, 
David, of Darmstadt, is manufacturing silk from 
rare and novel patterns designed by Professor 
Hans Christianson. These remarkable and inter- 
esting patterns are almost certain to cause a revo- 
lution in the prevailing style of costumes, and are 
equally certain to draw intelligent ladies from ev 
erywhere to the exposition, which continues open 
from May 1st until October Ist, 1901. 


TELEPHONE service is not used so often in the home 
as in the office, but its value in emergencies is great. 
Rates in Manhattan from $60 a year. New York Tele 
phone Company. 


Before Retiring—Relieves Insomnia. 
Dr. Siegert’s Genuine Imported Angostura Bitters 





Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soors- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
 ¢ It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 

pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhcea. 


For forty years Cook's Imperial Extra Dry Cham 
pagne has stood the test for purity and its delicious 
bouquet. 


Tue famous Sohmer Piano has justly earned its 
reputation, because it is the best instrument in the 
world. 


TO THE DEAF.—A rich lady, cured of her deaf- 
ness and noises in the head by Dr. Nicholson's Arti- 
ficial Ear Drums, gave $25, to his institute, so 
that deaf people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No. T. 894, the Nich- 
olson Institute, 780 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
















0 CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes 
in time. Sold by drug 





THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD'S 
TWENTIETH CENTURY COACH. 


In very few fields does the opening of the twenti- 
eth century find greater advancement than in that 
of railway equipment. Every safety device that 
skill can devise is applied to the practical operation 
of the railroads, and the passengers are surrounded 
by every convenience and luxury. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad was the first railroad 
company inthecvountry to provide its patrons with 
the luxurious accommodations supplied by limited 
trains, and, keeping pace with these provisions for 
those who cared to pay for exclusiveness, the ordina- 
ry day coach has been improved in proportion. Years 
ago the standard coach of the Pennsylvania was the 
model of the car-builders. The new vestibuled 
coaches of to-day are as far superior, in all that 
makes for comfort. to those of a quarter of a cent 
ury ago asthe splendid Pullmans of President Mc- 
Kinley’s Transcontinental Special are to their pred- 
ecessors of a like period. 

The new standard coaches of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road are the best examples of American car-build 
ing. In their design and construction no expense 
has been spared. The cars are fifty-three feet eight 
inches in length, and are fitted with wide vestibules. 
The platforms are strongly constructed, and the 
couplers are of the most approved type. 

The interior is finished in quartered oak, and the 
ornamentation is classed as Romanesque. The 
light-colored wood with its handsomely finished 
surface lends a brightness which is intensified by 
the high pitch of the roof and the width of the 
upper deck. The headlining, a soft shade of green, 
conforms well to the general scheme of color. 

Saloons are introduced at both ends of the cars, 
in which there are the usual toilet conveniences. 
These saloons are partitioned from the body of the 
car by bulkheads ornamented with panels, heavy 
green glass, and brass grilles. All the brasswork is 
artistic, and the shades of the deck tile, plush, and 
carpets harmonize with the general decorative 
effect. 

The seats are of anew pattern ; their upholstery 
is rich in material and color, and the system of 
springs on which they are built adds greatly to their 
comfort. 

The windows are of ample dimensions, and are 
provided with curtains of a reddish-brown material, 
of a design especially selected for these cars. The 
movement of the curtains is controlled by fixtures 
which permit them to be raised to any desired 
height. The windows, fitted with special fixtures, 





| are so carefully balanced as to be raised by asimple 


mechanism fixed to the sill. When this mechanism 
is pressed lightly with the finger, the sash rises, and 
stops at any point desired by the passenger. 

he system of lighting is compressed gas. From 
five to six handsome lamps introduced in the body 
of each car, and one in each vestibule, give an 
abundance of light, and render the car very at- 
tractive at night. 

One of the greatest of modern improvements that 
has been introduced is the system of heating and 
ventilation. The source of heat is steam from the 
locomotive. Steam is carried into each car, passing 
through radiators, and the condensation returned to 


| the tender of the locomotive by means of a vacuum 


pump. This system permits of perfect regulation 
of temperature, and by easy manipulation prevents 
the extremes that are so annoying to passengers. 
The improvement in ventilation consists in a radical 
change from boa oe practice, which drew the cold air 
through ventilators located in the roof of the car and 
distributed it on the heads of passengers. With this 
system the usual sash in the upper part of the car is 
never opened. The cold air is admitted through 
pipes located at each end of the car and passed 
through the radiator boxes, which are located near 
the floor, being heated in its passage before enter- 
ing the car. This system, therefore, obviates the 
discomfort of draugbts, and insures at all times per- 
fect ventilation. The vitiated air escapes by natu- 
ral means through ventilators placed in the roof. 

The exterior finish of the car is of the usual Penn- 
sylvania Railroad standard. ‘he outside panels are 
broad, and handsomely painted with Tuscan red, all 
lettering and decorations being finished in gold. 

The trucks are equipped with wheels thirty-six 
inches in diameter, mounted on steel axles with jour- 
nals of ample dimensions, which add to their 
strength and safety. 

The arrangement of brakes has been carefully de- 
signed, so that the braking power is thoroughly effi- 
cient in controlling the stoppage of the car without 
any unpleasant sensations to the passengers. 

Sixty-three passengers may find comfortable seats 
in each of these modern coaches. 





The Route of the LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 
is througk the “Switzerland of America.” 





SINCERITY. 

FrEeD—‘ Heavens, man! Why on earth did 
you say that Miss Jones’s voice should be culti 
vated abroad ? 
and you ought to know it, living in the same 


She positively has no voice ; 


| flats with her.” 


Bert—‘‘ That’s why I advised that her voice 
be cultivated abroad.” 
A SOLOMONETTE. 

‘* WHEN you find a father who worships his 
ancestors,” said Uncle Tree-top, sadly, ‘* you 
don’t have to look far for a son who doesn’t.” 
—Judge. 


—Judge. 


WuHewn going West don't forget that the Nickel 
Plate Road gives the best service at the lowest rates. 
Elegant high-back seat day coaches. Latest sleep- 
ing and dining cars. 
way. 

Use BROWN’'S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


Dave You 
H Question to Hsk? 


We make no charge for giving information. If you 
are a manufacturer, have you all the latest improve 
ments in your machinery? Do you wish to know the 
latest labor-saving devices in your line? A letter to 
us mi Ay Save you thousands of dollars a year. Read 
the ‘BUSINESS AND PERSONAL WANT 
COL UMNS OF THE 


Scientific American 


every week. You will find inquiries for all kinds of 
goods. There may be several in your line rhese 
are from people who write us, asking tuo be put in 
communication with mz anus acturers of goods they 
wish to buy. Re fer to our * * BUSINESS AND PER 
SONAL WANT” column weekly; it may add to 
your sales considerably. If you are not a manufact 
urer, perhaps you would like to know where you 
could buy some special tools, some improved ma 
chinery, some novelty—we will tell you—and charge 
you nothing for the service. Do not hesitate to 
write us. If you are not already a subscriber to the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, it will pay you to send 
us $3 00 tor one year’ssubscription. Address Inquiry 
Department of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


MUNN & C0. Publishers, 361 Broadway. eosall York 


BUSINESS. UPPORTUNITY 


wGasand Oil regions: KEEP POSTED ON 
She BOOMING TOWNS. Keep posted on 
changes. Keep up with the procession. 
Thousands have found home and f rtune in new 
fields of action. Our new publication—** Business 
Opportunity ’’—- gives you special and reliable infor 
mation on new localities where large capital is being 





for business brightest. If you are rot satisfied with 
present conditions, and if your opportunity is limited 
in your present surroundings, and if you desire a home 
ina new field of activity, subscribe at once 
year; three months’ subse ription, 25c. Address Pub- 
lisher ** Business ey po rtunity,’ Dept, A EF, 1843 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. “The best Opportunities are the 
¢ barlless ‘nes 





o for BLOOD and SKIN. Cures Eezema and all Skin 
ECZEMA * At druggistsor sent by express pre pe aid, 


CURE 8 oz. $0, — $1. 50. , Eesema Cure Co., Roc hester, N.Y 


BEST FORTHE 
BOWELS 


you haven't a regular, healthy movement of the 

wels every day, you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force,in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison.is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 
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CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable. Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 10c, 25¢, 0c Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 322a 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD GLEAN 





New York Office, 385 Broad- | 


invested, where wages are highest and opportunities | 








Still Another Splendid Offer 
to Amateur Photographers 
and Tourists. 


$10,0 for $6.00 


We will send the famous Tourist Hawk- 
eye Camera, together with JupGE or 
LeEsLie’s WEEKLY for one year, for $6.00. 
The Tourist Hawk-eye is here described : 


Dimensions, 1 '¢ xX 44 x 644 Inches 


, 3 Weight 15 oz. Size 
of photo, 3% X 344 inches 


Capacity, 12 exposures 

The lens is an i! uprove d achromatic of a fixed 
focus of 4% inches and guaranteed to cover the 
field under any conditi. yn. Itis mountedin such 
a manner that it can be removed and replaced 
without danger of altering the focus 

Ihe speed of the shutter can be regulated, in 
accordance with the strength of light. when 
making snap-shots, and one pressure on a small 
lever is all that is required. For a time expo 
sure, one pressure on another lever opens the 
shutter and a second pressure closes it. A set of 
three stops is also provided and the finder is 
extra brilliant, showing the object very plainly. 
If at any time it is found desirable to use glass 
lates, an attachment can be furnished which 
fits interchangeably with the back cover of the 
camera, 

The wood parts are of selected mahogany, high- 
ly polished; the trimmings of lacquered brass. 

As furnished this camera is adapted for use 
with both Cartridge and Perforated Daylight 
Loading Film, 


The Brownell Camera Club, 
112 Fifth Avenue, . New York. 


MOTHERS iiisseni 
GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS’ 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y.P 


















wé SARKER CO. TROLNY. 
N 

LU COLLAN CUFFS 

ARE THE BEST 
BUY THEM. 






The field 
is open for am- 
bitious men and 
women to enter. Sala- 
ries are large and the business 
fascinating. Taught Practically by 
Mall by the first and only school of its 
kind inthe world. Individual instructions by 
successful **ad.” writers. Send for prospectus. 
Page-Davis Adv’g School, Suite 42,167 Adams St., Chicago 







































Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 


| Permanently Cured, You can be treated at home under 
same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 


| and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in "Mouth, 


Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows pee write 


COOK REMEDY 
374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill., for proofs of ures. Cap- 
ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-pageBookFree. 





**Z1M”* has been characterized as the Mark 
Twain of picturedom. His figures, while 
always broadly comic and sometimes gro- 
tesquely exaggerated, are nevertheless truly 
artistic caricatures of actual types, selected 
with fine humorous discrimination, 

The pictures in this collection were done 
specially for it, and have never been pub- 
lished in any other form. The elaborate 
color-work, reproduced in fac-simile by the 
famous Grignard process (the same employed 
in the Christy pastels published by Scrib- 
ner’s), shows“ Zim” in several of his happiest 
moods. Each individual figure of the set 
brings brightness and color to the wall, 
wherever it may be hung. 

This edition is limited to 2,000 sets. 

The coliection consists of eight of the very 
best examples of Mr. Zimmerman’s work, re- 
produced in six colors by the original pro- 
cess, all handsomely mounted ready for im- 
mediate framing. The size of each picture, 
exclusive of the mounting, is 1t x 14 inches. 
For decorative purposes they cannot be sur- 
passed. . 

The price of the ‘‘Zim” collection is $3.00 
per set of eight pictures, or the pictures can 
be obtained singly at 50 cents each. 


JUDGE COMPANY, 


110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








The “ZIT” Collection 


of original water-color reproductions of sketches by ‘ ZII1.”’ 


Price, $3.00 per Set of Eight Pictures. 












































AS THE COAL WENT 


DOWN THE CHUTE. 


Unc_Le Epa—‘‘ Gosh ! it must cost a sight of money ter heat all these streets.” 





Established (823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 








Like one’s purse, a 


Folding 
Pocket 


may be carried in the hand without incon- 
venience, and being covered with fine 
seal grain leather it is dainty and incon- 
spicuous. 


Being made of Aluminum they are stron 
and light. Having superb fate an 
accurate shutters they are capable of the 
best photographic work. 


$10.00 to $17.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail. Rochester, N. ¥,. 














LONDON (ENGLAND). | 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrivay | 


ed situation at top of Regent Street, 
with Americans. 4 i modern jae 








The Improved 


BOSTON } 
GARTER 


is an Essential of the 
Well-Dressed Man. | 


ALWAYS EASY 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


THE : 
y, CUSHION 


BUTTON 


«CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg — 
never slips, tears nor unfastens. 


THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. 


Sold Everywhere 


Semele Pair, Silk 50c, Cotton 25c. 
failed on receipt of price. 


. FROST CO. 
GEO. CO. Makers 






























Crayon, Pastel, Water Color, ; 

Miniatures and Illustrating Taught by Mail 
Comprehensive professional and amateur instructi n. Tuition 
fees reduced by products of student’s skill, A fertile fie!d for 

Woman’s effort. Full particulars upon request to the 


American School of Art and Photography 














Iacorporated Box 1008, Scranton, Pa, 








Moench) 
Constable KC 


Country House Furnishings, 


Chinese and Japanese Mattings, 
Cotton Rugs, Linoleums. 


Oriental Rugs. 


Lace Curtains. 


Chintzes, Tapestries, ee de Linens, 
Printed Silks, Cretonnes. 


Ruffled Muslin Curtains. 


Household Linens, Shades, Mattresses, Bedding. 


Broadway K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 
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A Common Sense Policy 


for Business Men and Women, 





clear in its terms, with no con- 


fusing technicalities | 
ts issued by 


Py 
* 
. 
fe Copyrigh, 


Prudential 
It amounts simply to this: 


YOU AGREE to pay the pre- 
miums promptly, in consider- 
ation of which 

WE AGREE to pay the amount 
of the policy in the event 
of death, or the amount with 
profits if an Endowment. 





Your interests are protected 


in case of future financial 
difficulties, by 
1. Cash Loans 


2. Cash Surrender Values 
3. Paid-up Insurance 
4, Extended Insurance 





COST MODERATE 





Full particulars, with cost at your age, will be freely 
Jurnished on request. 






Address Dept. S. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 























PRUDENTIAL , 

Po gihas THE A ie ae 3 
(USTRENGTH OF Fee" 
,, GIBRALTAR °°‘ ¥ 


it 





JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President 















HOME OFFICE: 
Newark, N. J. 




































